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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


6*1S- 50 


JOINT DECLARATION ON GERMANY 


Following is the text of a Joint Declaration on Germany 
issued at London on May 14 by Foreign Ministers Bevin, 
Schuman, and Acheson: 

1. Following the London agreements of June 
1948 and the Washington agreements of April 
1949, the United States of America, France and 
the United Kingdom replaced the military au- 
thority and the direct administration of the occu- 
pied territories in force since 1945 by a civilian 
regime simply of supervision. By virtue of this 
regime Germany was able to produce a constitu- 
tion, proceed to free elections, call a parliament, 
form a government, and elect a federal president. 
The Federal Government and the governments of 
the laender were able to take over the administra- 
tion and control of internal German affairs. 

Furthermore, by the agreement of April 13, 
1949, the Allies decided to ease the burden of 
reparations on Germany. Some months later un- 
der the Petersburg protocol an agreement was 
reached for a final settlement in regard to the 
delivery of plant by way of reparations. 

In the domain of foreign relations the Peters- 
burg protocol made provision for the appointment 
of German consular and commercial representa- 
tives abroad. During the last few months steps 
have been taken by the Western powers to secure 
the accession of the Federal Republic to a number 
of international organizations including the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation. 

The progress made has been accomplished in 
large measure thanks to the action and the influ- 
ence of the three Allied High Commissioners in 
whom the three Foreign Ministers are happy again 
to express their full confidence. 

2. The Allies are resolved to pursue their aim 
laid down in the Washington agreement of April 
1949, and reaffirmed at Petersburg that Germany 
shall reenter progressively the community of free 
peoples of Europe. When that situation has been 
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fully reached she would be liberated from con- 
trols to which she is still subject and accorded her 
sovereignty to the maximum extent compatible 
with the basis of the occupation regime. This 
regime is imposed on the Germans and on the 
Allies by the consequences of the division of Ger- 
many and of the international position. Until 
this situation is modified it must be retained in 
accordance with the common interests of Germany 
and of Europe. 

The Western powers desire to see the pace of 
progress toward this end as rapid as possible. 
Progress will depend upon the degree of confident 
and frank cooperation displayed by the govern- 
ment and the people of the Federal Republic. In 
the first place the pace will be determined by the 
extent to which the Allies can be satisfied that 
their own security is safeguarded by the develop- 
ment in Germany of a desire for peace and 
friendly association with themselves. In the sea- 
ond place the pace will be set by the rate at which 
Germany advances toward a condition in which 
true democracy governs and the just liberties of 
the individual are assured. Therefore, the West- 
ern powers wish to emphasize most strongly that 
the natural desire of the German people to secure 
relaxation of controls and the restoration of the 
sovereignty of their country depends for its satis- 
faction only upon the efforts of the German peo- 
ple themselves and of their government. They 
earnestly trust that the Federal Republic will ful- 
fill in this respect the hopes placed in the wisdom 
of her people and her leaders. Meanwhile, the 
High Commissioners in exercising the powers re- 
served to them will continue to place their main 
emphasis upon essential elements of security and 
fundamental democratic issues of real importance. 

8. In view of the continued refusal of the Soviet 
Government to permit the inhabitants of their 
zone of occupation to rejoin their fellow country- 
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men in a democratic and united Germany, it has 
not been possible, and will not be as long as this 
Soviet policy persists, to proceed to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace with Germany. The 
Ministers accordingly agreed to set up a study 
group in London to undertake the necessary pre- 
paratory work to enable the occupation statute 
to be reviewed at the appointed time and to make 
recommendations for eliminating the major prac- 
tical inconveniences arising in the countries con- 
cerned from the state of war, on the understanding 
that in the present situation of Europe supreme 
authority must remain in the hands of the allied 
powers. 

4. While retaining the framework outlined 
above the Allies intend to give Germany the possi- 
bility of developing freely, while at the same time 
safeguarding the possibility of peaceful reunifi- 
cation of Germany, which remains the ultimate 
object of their policy. The three Governments 
reaffirm the offers which were formulated during 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
last June, and express the hope that the necessary 
conditions for the establishment of a government 
for all Germany may be achieved which would 
guarantee to all Germans respect for their laws 
and fundamental liberties and they have agreed 
upon the conditions which are necessary in their 
opinion for this purpose. 


Acting Secretary Webb 
Reports to the American People’ 


In reporting to you on the work of the State 
Department, let me say first that the aim of our 
foreign policy, today, is exactly what George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson believed it 
ought to be—to make us happy at home and re- 
spected abroad. We have learned from two world 
wars and one great depression that we cannot be 
happy at home if men and women in other lands 
are losing their fight for freedom and oppor- 
tunity, and justice, and religion, and even for de- 
cent food and shelter. We also sense that we may 
be the next to suffer these losses. We know that 
we cannot be respected abroad unless we are a 
forceful, determined, and vigorous democracy, 
fully prepared to defend what we stand for. We 
reese to be just that. 

During the late war, we cooperated with many 
friends and allies in the complete defeat of a 


*Made at the National Democratic Conference and 
Jefferson Jubilee at Chicago on May 14, 1950, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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virulent combination of aggressor nations which 
started out to conquer the world. Since the war, 
we have continued to cooperate generously with 
every nation which would extend the hand of 
friendship and work for a peaceful world. 

But, all of this effort has not brought us peace, 
Nor is it likely to unless we press forward with 
increased vigor and a unity of purpose that will 
be clear to all the world. 

Why is this? 

It is because the rulers of one nation have ruth- 
lessly suppressed the liberties of its citizens and 
are directing a pons ahve meeeenge et hate, con- 
spiracy, violence, and aggression. is campai 
has iesede snuffed out the liberties of headeete 
of millions of human beings. It would have en- 
slaved hundreds of millions more but for the 
things we have done to stem this red tide. 

What have we done? 

First of all, we have broken the shackles of 
isolationism and have joined in creating the 
United Nations which, despite all efforts to un- 
dermine it, we shall continue to work through and 
strengthen. 

Then, there is the Marshall Plan, which has 
breathed new life and hope into Western Europe. 
There is the Truman Doctrine, which has saved 
the independence of Greece and Turkey and neigh- 
boring nations of the Near East. There is the 
Rio pact, and the North Atlantic Pact, and the 
Military Assistance Program—all helping to 
unite free people in both hemispheres for the com- 
mon defense. 

All this, and much more, we have accomplished 
since the war. Never before in history have there 
been 5 years of such solid, constructive, and, we 
believe, enduring work for peace and human bet- 
terment on such a gigantic scale. And let me 
say that no wild and irresponsible attacks, either 
abroad or at home, will divert us from forgin 
ahead with this vast program. We turn wit 
courage and confidence to face the future. 

And now, I bring you a message from the man 
who, under the President, is our chief builder of 
the peace. It is from London. It says: 

Today, the eyes of the old world are turned to the new 
world. You who meet in Chicago with the leaders in our 
Government are citizens of a nation which in war has 
brought all its strength to fight for peace and which now 
brings it to work for peace. We do not stand alone. 
The nations outside the Iron Curtain are with us, and we 
with them. Millions of men and women behind the Iron 
Curtain are with us, and we with them. They know, as 
we know, that mankind is not doomed to live forever in 
fear, in poverty, and in chains. They know, as we know, 
that all peoples can be free, and propserous, and secure. 

But they know, as we know, that freedom, and pros- 
perity, and security are not easily won. The price is 
high—high in worldly goods and higher still in the wisdom 
and determination that it demands of us. But, I believe 
that ay will pay that price and that all free peoples will 
Pate we do, we can build a peaceful world on the wreckage 
of the past. With God’s help we will do it. 


That message is signed “Dean Acheson.” 
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The Problem of International Organization 
Among Countries of Europe and the North Atlantic Area 


Address by Secretary Acheson * 


Mr. Cuarrman, Your Grace, Your Exce..en- 
cries, My Lorps, anp GenTLEMEN: I am deeply 
grateful for the welcome you have given me, a 
welcome which has been extended to so many 
American visitors who have been privileged to en- 
joy the hospitality and the company of the So- 
ciety of Pilgrims in this city. 

The Society now looks back on a life of nearly 
half a century. Since these dinners began, they 
have been the occasion of many statements and 
discussions concerning the relations between our 
two peoples. In the past, this subject presented 
itself largely as a couliiain of the relationship be- 
tween just the two of us. It was customary to in- 
dulge in what might be called joint introspection, 
with emphasis on the solidarity of our relation- 
ship. Philosophic, and sometimes witty, refer- 
ences were made to the asperities of our particu- 
lar family relationship which often make it in- 
comprehensible to others. 

Today, we meet in other circumstances. This 
strictly bilateral nature of our relationship has 
been broadened to include the problems of a wider 
community, of which we are both a part. Our 
own prospects for the future are deeply entwined 
in the fortunes of this wider community. But it 
is perhaps useful for us, and healthy for our re- 
lationship to each other, that this is so. We are 
now forced as a regular procedure to direct our 
eyes outward—as we have heretofore done spo- 
radically—to the requirements of a common prob- 
lem. As time goes by, I am sure that the deeper 
significance of this association in a common pur- 
pose will make more apparent the lack of real 
substance in many of those things which have 
troubled the surface of our relationship in the 
past. 

But this also requires from us, as well as from 
all members of the larger community to which we 


* Made before the Society of Pilgrims, London, May 10, 
1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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belong, a deeper understanding not only of the 
nature of our common problems but also of the 
kind of action necessary to meet them. In the 
complexity of organization which characterizes 
modern life, both national and international, there 
is great danger that the simple and basic con- 
siderations may be lost sight of and that the instru- 
ments may come to obscure, and eventually 
replace, the purposes they were designed to serve. 


Problem of International Organization in Europe 


We are engaged, at this moment, in work- 
ing on the problem of international organiza- 
tion among the non-Communist countries of 
Europe and the North Atlantic area. The For- 
eign Secretaries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
states will sit down together next week to decide 
what actions are necessary to advance this project. 

As I understand it, the purpose we are pursu- 
ing in these efforts is to make certain that the 
great differences which have wracked the world in 
recent years do not lead to the catastrophe of a 
third world war. We want to assure to those 
peoples of Europe who have retained their na- 
tional independence a prospect of progress and 
stability—even, if necessary, in a divided Europe. 
At the same time, we want to see to it that every- 
thing is done on our side to preserve the possibil- 
ity of eventually overcoming this unfortunate 
division and reunifying the peoples of the entire 
European family. 

I repeat: our purpose is peace, not war. And 
what folly it is to believe that the prospects of 
peace pase, enhanced by means which exclude the 
vigorous strengthening of Europe and, indeed, of 
the Western community of which it is a part. 

Let me make clear that, for our part, these are 
our only motives. We have no interest in limited 
international organization in the Atlantic and Eu- 
ropean areas other than the preservation of peace, 
the assurance of happier conditions to the free 
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peoples of Europe despite a divided continent, 
and the cultivation of those values and institutions 
which will be necessary for the complete restora- 
tion of Europe. In our minds, these purposes do 
not weaken in any way—on the contrary they 
strengthen—the efficacy of the broader frame- 
work of cooperation which we have at hand in the 
United Nations. ; 

We are not urging anyone to join any inter- 
national grouping for any purpose of our own 
which is not supported by the recognized self- 
interest of every other one of the countries con- 
cerned. We have no interest in these arrange- 
ments except as means to an end which we know 
to be a common end. We have no wish for war 
or for national slavery or for the perpetuation of 
a divided Europe. 

We are fully aware of the power and legitimacy 
of national tradition and feeling in this part of 
the world. We are aware of the value which all 
people attach to that which is uniquely and tra- 
ditionally theirs. We know how much the 
peoples of this area have contributed to the ad- 
vance of civilization. We know that this contri- 
bution results in large measure from the very fact 
of their diversity and the interplay of their na- 
tional personalities. We have no desire to see 
these things weakened or disrupted. 


Economic Arrangements 


We are also aware how important are the pecul- 
iar economic difficulties with which the nations 
of Western Europe and the North Atlantic have 
been grappling in recent years. We know that 
circumstances have compelled them to approach 
these economic problems within the national 
framework. Each has done this in accordance 
with his own necessities and national predilec- 
tions. The margins of economic strength have 
been so narrow that nations have been unable to 
move rapidly in the direction of international ar- 
rangements which involved for them heavy risks 
and uncertainties. We have full per for 
these things and no desire to urge our friends into 
the impossible, the unnecessary, or the unwelcome. 

But two facts stand out in our minds which 
seem to us to be incontrovertible realities of our 
time. Both call for accommodations on the part 
of all of us which may well conflict with our 
habitual feelings and desires. 

The first is that a variety of causes has led to 
unbalance in our international economic relation- 
ships which we have all been trying hard to over- 
come. We have had a very encouraging measure 
of success thus far. But the efforts we have made 
to date will not bring entire success. The Mar- 
shall Plan was designed to correct a portion of 
the causes of this disbalance, and it is successfully 
fulfilling this function; but another portion 
remains. 

If this remaining portion of the problem could 
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be overcome by individual national effort and 
without cooperative international arrangements, 
no one would be happier than ourselves. But if 
that is not the case—and it is our analysis that 
it is not—, then, some sacrifice of purely national 
interest will be unavoidable for all of us. We 
must all accustom ourselves to that thought. 


Need for United Germany 


The second factor which we must not lose sight 
of is that we have in our midst the people of West- 
ernGermany. For better or for worse, inevitably 
they are a part of our company. And Germany is 
in a poor position to face the problems of the 
future wholly independently and in the national 
framework alone. There is a peculiar need 
for closer and more organic contact of Germany 
with its Western neighbors. The need arises, 
first, from the unfortunate split of Germany into 
East and West, caused by the policy of the Soviet 
Union, then, from the great pressure of population 
in the Western zones and the natural insecurity 
and unhappiness of millions of homeless people, 
and, finally, from all the tragic experiences which 
have torn German society so violently out of the 

eneral context of European society in recent 
ecades. 

We would not be realists if we did not recog- 
nize that no single country can or will take upon 
itself the exclusive burden of this reintroduction 
of Germany into community life. The reestab- 
lishment of Germany in the family of Western 
civilization must be a cooperative enterprise, in 
which the risks and responsibilities are shared 
by all. No harder enterprise than this has ever 
been undertaken jointly by a group of nations. 
No enterprise has been more heavily encumbered 
with fears and sensitivities and divergencies of 
outlook. But it is a problem dictated to us by the 
demands of the times. 

I do not mean to imply that this is a problem for 
the non-Germans alone or that Western Germany 
may stand as a passive spectator of its own fate. 
On the contrary, if this process is to be successful, 
the Germans themselves must be prepared to ac- 
cept their full measure of responsibilities and the 
full measure of what may appear to them as risks. 
They have tasted in the past—some innocently, 
some not innocently—the fruits of the violent and 
extreme methods of national self-assertion. The 
bankruptcy of those methods is tragically ap- 
parent. 

Today, German national purposes can be served 
and a hopeful future meena to the German people 
only by sharing in those slower and less dramatic 
devices of forbearance, understanding, and re- 
straint, which begin in victors and vanquished 
alike with a sense of national humility in the face 
of the great catastrophes of our times. If the 
Germans approach us in this spirit and if we, 
on our part, remain considerate of the world’s 
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need for Germau energies, talents, and enthusiasm 
in the preservation of civilization, then, I am sure 
that our purpose will be accomplished. 


Sacrifices in Approaching Mutual Problems 


These are two main considerations which force 
us to apply ourselves to the study of further pos- 
sibilities of international cooperation. We hope 
that these considerations, whether or not they com- 
mand agreement, will be respected here as the 
reflection of an attitude on our part which views 
the problems of the entire Western community 
as our own and which is not motivated by narrow 
national purposes. The guaranty of this lies, I 
think, in our own awareness that such an approach 
to our mutual problems will call upon us in the 
United States to make sacrifices no less disagree- 
able and no less difficult for ourselves than those 
which will be called for by any of the countries on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

In the past months, some of you may have felt 
that a strange and confusing dissonance has 
crowded the trans-Atlantic frequencies from 
America. And soithas. But, if I might hazard 
an opinion about my own country, I should say 
that the dissonance flows from the very awareness 
that difficult decisions must be made and is a part 
of the process of making them. 

The first act of the Pilgrim on approaching the 
shores of Massachusetts was to sign the Mayflower 
Compact under which they combined themselves 
into a “civill body politick.” The entire male 
population met in a body which constituted a Gen- 
eral Court and was the source of all local political 
power and judicial decisions. 


Political Institutions of the U. S. 


Today, the political methods, customs, and 
mores under which the United States operates de- 
rive directly from this Mayflower Compact and 
the familiar New England town meetings which 
grew from it. Quantity and size have had their 
effect. The klieg lights, the newsreel cameras, 
the radio, and the problems of the daily press have 
sometimes obscured, sometimes distorted, the 
original pattern. But, the tradition is there. 

In keeping with this tradition, everyone is en- 
titled to—and everyone has—his “say” as a pre- 
requisite to being bound by a decision of the 
majority. And this right to speak out is not re- 
lated to position, knowledge, or wisdom. We re- 
sent—and bitterly resent—the attempt to shut 
anyone off. 

The result seems to be—and sometimes is—con- 
fusion and dissonance. And, here, geography 
combines with tradition to make the workings of 
our democracy even more bewildering to our 
friends overseas. For we are, in truth, a fed- 
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erated half continent. The very diversity and 
strength of our states and their subdivisions make 
their representatives less amenable to party dis- 
cipline than is familiar elsewhere. And, so, there 
are not two opinions of two parties but many 
opinions of many individuals. But when the 
American people reach a decision, their repre- 
sentatives respond and action follows quickly. 
These political institutions of ours, puzzling 
as they are to others, are among the most durable 
in the world. They have adapted themselves for 
175 years to political upheaval, social change, sci- 
entific revolution, the challenge of size, the test 
of war—and all without loss of our liberties. 
Today, democratic institutions are facing per- 
haps the greatest test of all—in many ways more 
dangerous, more perplexing, more demanding 
than any in the past. I have no doubt, no fear, 
that in our own way we shall meet that test too. 


Aid to Southeast Asia 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 11] 


A special survey mission, headed by R. Allen 
Griffin, has just returned from Southeast Asia 
and reported on economic and technical assistance 
needed in that area. Its over-all recommenda- 
tions for the area are modest and total in the 
neighborhood of 60 million dollars. The Depart- 
ment is working on plans to implement that pro- 
gram at once. 

Secretary Acheson on Monday at Paris cited 
the urgency of the situation applying in the asso- 
ciated states of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
The Department is working jointly with ECA to 
implement the economic and technical assistance 
recommendations for Indochina as well as the 
other states of Southeast Asia and anticipates 
that this program will get underway in the im- 
mediate future. 

Military assistance for Southeast Asia is being 
worked out by the Department of Defense in co- 
operation with the Department of State, and the 
details will not be made public for security 
reasons. 

Military assistance needs will be met from the 
President’s emergency fund of 75 million dollars 
provided under MDAP for the general area of 
China. 

Economic assistance needs will be met from the 
ECA China Aid funds, part of which both Houses 
of Congress have indicated will be made available 
for the general area of China. Final legislative 
action is still pending on this avthorization but 
is expected to be completed within the next week. 
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Emerging Structure of Collective Security Arrangements 


by Walter A. Surrey? 


It is our purpose now to examine the rea- 
sons for our entering into collective security ar- 
rangements, their objectives, and the manner in 
which those objectives are to be achieved. By col- 
lective security arrangements, we mean an asso- 
ciation of countries who undertake to improve 
collectively their defensive strength and to meet 
an armed attack against any one member by co- 
ordinated action. By United States participation 
in collective security arrangements, our traditional 
policy of isolationism is now only of historical 
significance, not of current application. Thus, in 
two collective security arrangements, the Rio 
Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty, we have 
committed ourselves to take action, including the 
possible use of our military forces, should certain 
countries be attacked. 

The maintenance of our security is basic to our 
participation in both the Rio and Atlantic Treaties 
although they stem from different causes. The 
emergence of the Rio pact represented a logical 
step in the development of inter-American solidar- 
ity and cooperation. The Rio pact was envisioned 
prior to the adoption of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Indeed, the intention of the American states 
to enter into such a regional arrangement was 
largely responsible for the incorporation in the 
United Nations Charter of chapter VIII, author- 
izing regional arrangements, and article 51, recog- 
nizing the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense against armed attack. 

The Rio pact goes beyond what had been accom- 
plished in previous inter-American agreements. 
It defines the consequences to all signatories in 
event of an armed attack from outside the region 
against any signatory. The Rio pact also estab- 
lishes the mechanisms and procedures for assur- 
ing peaceful relations among the signatories 


* An address made before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 27, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. Mr. Surrey is 
Assistant Legal Adviser and Consultant to the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. 
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themselves. Its implementation has been largely 
without publicity. This reflects the normal de- 
velopment and refinement of good relations among 
nations geographically closely related, which have 
been actively working over a period of years at the 
task of maintaining peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


North Atlantic Treaty—Product of the Cold War 


The North Atlantic Treaty, unlike the Rio pact, 
was not envisioned prior to the formulation and 
signature of the United Nations Charter. Had 
the United Nations, in its first years of existence, 
achieved the expected immediate objectives, the 
Atlantic pact might never have been conceived. 
The North Atlantic Treaty does not, however, owe 
its existence to any basic lack or deficiency in the 
terms or machinery of the United Nations Charter. 
Rather, the willful refusal of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites to cooperate in the hoped-for 
implementation of that Charter has made neces- 
sary dramatic action to help achieve the funda- 
mental objective of the United Nations Charter, 
the preservation of peace. 

By the Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto, its un- 
willingness to cooperate in arms reduction and in 
the control of atomic weapons, by its active efforts, 
sometimes successful, tyrannically to dominate 
free countries by force and threat of force, the 
Soviet Union is threatening the very structure of 
the United Nations Charter and subverting its 
provisions and machinery. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is clearly, then, the 
product of the cold war. It results from a justi- 
fiable fear that the Soviet intentions are to raise 
the temperature of that war when it suits their 
convenience to turn on the “hot war” faucet. The 
nations of Western Europe, emerging from the 
devastation and material poverty caused by World 
War II, were struggling for economic recovery, 
political stability, and the maintenance of free 
institutions. They found themselves menaced ex- 
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ternally from the East by an aggressive military 
power bent on domination. ey found them- 
selves menaced internally by Communist parties 
acting in blind obedience to that aggressive power. 
The result was a morbid and pervasive sense of 
insecurity in Western Europe. 

In the United States, unavoidable participation 
in two wars which had been initiated in Western 
Europe had taught us the folly of relying on a 
policy of isolationism. The Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 recognized that continued impoverish- 
ment of Western Europe could have only undesir- 
able consequences for our security and prosperity. 
Senate Resolution 239, the Vandenberg lu- 
tion, of June 11, 1948, recognized that in light of 
Soviet policy, our security needed improvement 
and could be improved, by association in collective 
arrangements for self defense based on continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid. 


Objectives of the Treaty 


Bearing in mind the situation which gave rise 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, we must ascertain 
what its objectives are and how it deals with those 
objectives. The immediate objective is simple: 
To deter aggression by making clear to any poten- 
tial aggressor that the 12 signatories will, in 
the event of an armed attack on any one of them, 
exercise their inherent right of collective self- 
defense, which inherent right is recognized by 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. The 
long-range objective is equally simple: If armed 
attack does occur against any of the 12 signa- 
tories, they will be prepared to meet successfully, 
on a coordinated basis, that armed attack. 


RESISTING ARMED ATTACK 


The immediate objective of the treaty is dealt 
with in article 5, the most important article of the 
treaty. Its principal provisions are: First, that 
an armed attack against one or more of the sig- 
natories shall be considered an armed attac 
against all; and, second, that if such an attack 
occurs, each of the signatories will assist the party 
or parties so attacked, “by taking forthwith, indi- 
vidually and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore ad maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area.” 

The obligation on each of the signatories in the 
event of an armed attack against one of them is 
therefore clear: To take such action as each signa- 
tory believes is required to prevent the attack from 
being successful. The decision by each country 
as to what action it will take must be based on an 
honest judgment of what it believes necessary to 
repel the attack. In making that honest judg- 
ment, due consideration should and must be given 
to "7 recommendations which might be made by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Council, established by 
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article 9. Thus, if we, in our honest judgment, 
believe that action less than the use of armed force 
will restore peace and security, then we may do 
that. But, it in our honest judgment, we believe 
that force is the only thing which can restore 
peace, then our obligation is to use force. 

To be effective in accomplishing the immediate 
objective of the treaty we, and the other signa- 
tories, must constantly and openly voice our unmis- 
takable intention of honestly and effectively im- 
plementing this article in the event of an armed 
attack against any part of the area defined by 
article 6. By forcefully iterating and reiterating 
our collective firm intention to carry out article 5 
effectively and fully, the powers of aggression may 
well give pause before instituting aggression. 

But the powers of aggression are not easily dis- 
suaded. It is not enough that they be constantly 
reassured of the collective intent of the parties to 
take the necessary action in the event of an armed 
attack. They must be made fully aware, and 
reasonably well convinced, of the ability of the 12 
nations to meet an armed attack. They must be 
made to realize that the preponderant power is in 
the hands of those who seek peace; that it does not 
remain with those who would use it as an instru- 
ment of conquest. And equally important, we in 
the United States must bear in mind that what the 
Western Europeans seek is an ability to defend 
themselves, not the hope of being liberated. This 
is clearly in our interest. The cost of liberatin 
Western Europe from Soviet occupation coal 
make the Normandy beachhead look like a beach 
party. And we might well find that we had lib- 
erated a corpse. 


INCREASING DEFENSIVE STRENGTH 


It is in connection with these two factors that 
we deal with the long-range objective of the treaty, 
the increasing of the defensive strength of the 
North Atlantic area. Article 3, the second most 
important article, provides that the parties, “sep- 
arately and jointly, by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capac- 
ity to resist armed attack.” 

The obligation imposed by this article is for 
each signatory, consistent with its geographic loca- 
tion and resources and with due regard to the re- 
quirements of economic recovery, to contribute 
such mutual aid as could reasonably be expected 
of it, in the form it can most effectively furnish it, 
e.g., facilities, manpower, productive capacity, or 
military equipment. 

Each nation has bound itself to contribute. 
Each nation must exercise its honest judgment in 
determining the form and extent of that contribu- 
tion. Each nation must give due consideration to 
any recommendation which may be made by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for improv- 
ing the collective defense of the North Atlantic 
area. 
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Progress in First Year 


Has the treaty, in its one year of existence, made 
any progress toward the accomplishment of its im- 
mediate objective to deter armed attack? We 
don’t know how much of the failure of the iso- 
lated men of the Kremlin to initiate an armed 
attack is to be credited to article 5, the joint under- 
taking to take necessary action in the event of 
armed attack. But it is clear that they don’t like 
the treaty. Soviet Russia has ordered Commu- 
nist parties in the Western European countries to 
oppose actively the strengthening of the national 
defense forces of those countries. This command 
to engage in a treasonable undertaking gives proof 
of the Soviet Union’s estimate of the potential 
effectiveness of the pact. 

Has the treaty, in its 1 year of existence, made 
any progress toward the achievement of the long- 
range objective, the strengthening of the defenses 
of the North Atlantic area? The answer is yes. 
An effective organization has been established. At 
the top, is the Council composed of the Foreign 
Secretaries of the 12 powers, charged with the 
responsibility of making recommendations con- 
cerning the implementation of the treaty. 


Organization of NAC 


Under the Council are two committees at Min- 
isterial level, the Defense Committee and the De- 
fense Financial and Economic Committee. The 
Defense Committee is primarily responsible for 
recommending measures for the implementation 
of articles3 and 5. From the Defense Committee, 
flow two arteries, the North Atlantic Military 
Committee and the Military Production and Sup- 
ply Board. The Military Committee is composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff and is responsible for mak- 
ing military recommendations to the Defense Com- 
mittee. To assist it, there is a standing group 
consisting of the Chiefs of Staff, or their repre- 
sentatives, of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Below this, are five regional 
planning groups, which make recommendations 
affecting the defense of the territories within each 
region. 

The Military Production and Supply Board, the 
second artery under the Defense Committee, is re- 
— for making recommendations concerning 
the production and supply of material to meet the 
military requirements of the defense plans, the 
promotion of standardization, and the provision 
of technical advice on the production and develop- 
ment of new or improved weapons. 

Now, let us return to the other main committee 
under the Council, the Defense Financial and Eco- 
nomic Committee. This body develops over-all 
financial and economic guides for future defense 
programs and determines the financial limitations 
to implementing such programs. It appraises the 
financial and economic impact on the member 
countries of projects formulated by the Military 
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Production and Supply Board and recommends 
financial arrangements for the interchange of 
materials. 

As you see, there is an organization. In fact, 
a British White Paper expresses the apprehension 
that we are running the risk of establishing an 
organization in which there will be “more harness 
than horse.” But the record reveals that there is 
much horse. This organization has accomplished 
practical results in the achievement of the long- 
range objective of strengthening the defenses of 
the North Atlantic area. 

By January of this year, bilateral agreements 
between the United States and the eight Euro- 
pean signatories who were to receive United 
States military assistance were signed, and the 
Treaty Council’s recommendations for an inte- 

ated defense of the North Atlantic area had 

een approved by the participating countries. By 
March, the five regional groups had formulated 
defense plans based on that integrated defense 
concept. 

Military assistance from this country is flow- 
ing to Europe, and projects for increasing mili- 
tary production in Europe with use of American 
raw materials and machine tools have been under- 
taken. Mutual aid among the various signatories 
has been initiated. 

The North Atlantic Military Production and 
Supply Board is examining where production of 
or to make real the defense plans can best 
be physically undertaken. 

imilarly, the Defense Financial and Economic 
Committee is reviewing how the production and 
transfer of military aid among the signatories 
can best be financed without jeopardizing eco- 
nomic recovery. It is undoubtedly true that these 
economic questions are not simply resolved. They 
cut across the complicated pattern of the pay- 
ments plan, economic integration, balance of pay- 
ments, and the multitude of economic problems 
which are of such serious concern to all of the 
signatories. 

Enough has been done to prove that much more 
can bedone. Enough has been done to prove that 
political, economic, and military international co- 
operation is feasible though not always easy of 
attainment. Enough has been done to prove that, 
in the present stage of world affairs, we are on the 
right course for maintaining peace. 


Reasons for Security Arrangements 


There are many, nevertheless, who ask whether 
participation in collective security arrangements 
is the best course to follow. On the one hand, 
there are those who argue that the maintenance 
of peace cannot be isolated and that the North 
Atlantic Treaty should be enlarged in member- 
ship to include all free countries. Others argue 
that collective security arrangements are in dero- 
gation of the United Nations. They claim that 
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we should concentrate our efforts for preserving 
peace by operating through the United Nations 
organs and machinery. 

Ge answer serves for both arguments. It is 
not this Government’s intention to set up an or- 

anization, exclusive only of Soviet Russia and 
its satellites, in competition with the United Na- 
tions. Despite the frustrations and set-backs oc- 
casioned by Soviet intransigence, the intention is 
still to work in and through the United Nations. 
But the process is a slow one. We must, there- 
fore, at the same time and within the framework 
of the United Nations, work toward the strength- 
ening of those countries which, because of present 
weaknesses, are tempting targets for Soviet 
aggression. 

To remove that temptation by making the cal- 
culated risk of armed attack in a specified area too 
great for the aggressor is to remove one of the 
existing situations making for the possibility of 
armed attack and war. And the removal of that 
situation can help only to strengthen the United 
Nations. To be most effective, that strengthen- 
ing can best be accomplished by countries closely 
associated, willing and able to work together for 
the maintenance of peace by improving the de- 
fense of a specified area on a basis of self-help and 
mutual aid. 

Those conditions are met in the case of the 12 
countries signatory to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
as well as in the case of those signatory to the Rio 
pact. The desirability of our entering into other 
collective arrangements depends on the feasibil- 
ity of the undertaking in the particular area, the 
willingness of the countries to cooperate, and the 
ability of the parties to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

One important result of collective arrangements 
should not be overlooked. The ability of coun- 
tries to work together in peace for peace to an 
extent unprecedented heretofore is proof that na- 
tions can resolve around the conference table the 
a difficult problems of international relation- 
ships. 

This development must be encouraged. Study 
should be given, for example, to whether greater 
use should be made of article 2 of the treaty, deal- 
ing with the promotion of good economic relation- 
ships and economic stability. A reexamination of 
the structure of the treaty organization should be 
made to determine whether it is adequate to deal 
with the common problems of the members. 

It is most important that the United States en- 
courage, in one or another international forum, the 
development of consideration of those common 
problems, even though they involve embarrassing 
issues of sovereignty, trade competition, and the 
like. 

The history of the founding of our country and 
the early struggles to maintain the Union give full 
proof of the difficulties inherent in achieving po- 
litical, economic, and military integration. When 
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you consider that the countries of Western En- 
rope have long-established traditions of soy- 
ereignty and full independence far more developed 
than in our colonies in the eighteenth century, you 
must realize that the process of Western Euro- 
pean integration is necessarily a slow and diffi- 
cult one. It must develop by practical coopera- 
tion; it cannot be enacted by a stroke of the pen 
in a treaty or agreement. 

But the process can be encouraged and the ob- 
jective achieved. The United States must not 
only encourage these developments but participate 
in them. We must bear in mind that the cost of 
maintaining the peace is, and may well always be, 
heavy and burdensome. But the cost of waging 
an atomic war is incalculably greater. And our 
participation must not be on the basis of a grantor 
of favors by reason of our greater material wealth 
at this point of history. 

We, together with the other countries with which 
we enter into collective arrangements, must par- 
ticipate on the basis of equality. Collective ar- 
rangements can only assist in the achievement of 
international cooperation, progressive interna- 
tional economic and social deve opment, and the 
maintenance of international peace if all partici- 
pants are equally prepared to merge the exercise 
of a part of their sovereignty into the common or- 
ganization. 

Some in this country tend to believe that this 
rocess is good for the other participants but not 
or us. It is either good for all participants or 

good for none. We all so participate, and we can 
succeed; or one of us doesn’t, and we will fail. 


U.N. Principles as Primary 
Commitment in Peace Program 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin’ 


The need for the United Nations was never 
reater than it istoday. The more we learn about 
the differences and divisions that exist in the 
world, the more determined we should be to keep 
the nations together in a single organization to 
work on those differences and divisions. The 
Soviet Union may violate and evade the Charter 
of the United Nations, but no action of ours should 
ever assist the Soviet Union to escape from the 
principles for peaceful cooperation contained in 
that Charter. 

It is a mistake to think of the United Nations 
only in terms of our disagreements with the Soviet 
Union. The world is full of many other issues— 
— economic, and social—which require the 

elp of the United Nations. We should not for- 
get the service of the United Nations in Indonesia, 


*Made in response to questions by White House cor- 
respondents, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations on May 3. 
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in Palestine, in Korea, in Greece, in India, and 
Pakistan, and in ending the Berlin blockade—a 
threat to world peace that involved the Russians. 
These successes were gained in spite of Soviet in- 
transigence and without peace forces or threats 
of sanctions. It is also important to remember 
the service of the United Nations in liberating the 
world community from poverty, hunger, disease, 
and ignorance. 

All of these are gains for world peace. All of 
these accomplishments have been achieved despite 
the obstruction and sabotage of the Soviet Union. 

I do not fear the fact that the Russians use the 
United Nations as a propaganda sounding board. 
I am confident of the judgment that the peoples 
of the world will render when they listen to the 
voices of Soviet puppets in the same forum with 
the spokesmen of the free nations. 

I would strongly oppose any effort to exclude 
the Soviet Union from the United Nations. The 
presence of the Soviet representatives has many 
advantages. 

First-hand contact with Soviet tactics helps the 
free nations to appreciate their common stake in a 
free world and stimulate them to work together 
despite their own differences. A highly signifi- 
cant demonstration of this occurred at the last 
General Assembly. The Soviet propaganda tac- 
tics were such that all 53 non-Communist states 
joined together to set forth what they regarded as 
the genuine “Essentials of Peace.” The Soviet 
delegates unwillingly helped us to achieve that 
great degree of unity in the United Nations. Our 
task, now, is to build on that unity in the United 
Nations. 

We must never close the door to the negotiation 
of outstanding differences; and, in that regard, 
the United Nations is a house of a thousand doors. 

We have available many means to help build 
— against possible ag: ion, such as re- 
gional arrangements and military and economic 
cooperation programs. These are important, but 
they are supplementary to, not substitutes for, the 
moral principles of the United Nations, which 
must remain our primary commitment in a peace- 
building program. 


U.S. Representatives on U.N. 
Agencies Discuss Common Aims 


A meeting of the United States representatives 
on the various economic and social agencies of the 
United Nations and certain inter-American bodies 
was held in Washington on April 20. The meet- 
ing was called by Assistant Secretary Hickerson 
in order to discuss problems of common interest. 

Coordinating the participation of the members 
of the United Nations in the several United Na- 
tions organs has been the subject of special action 
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by the United Nations General Assembly. This 
meeting was called to continue the efforts which 
the United States has been making to prepare as 
thoroughly as possible for United States partici- 
pation in these important spheres of activity. 

The United States is represented on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the nine functional 
Commissions of the Council, on the governing 
bodies of all the specialized agencies, and on the 
Organization of American States. 
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The American Way and Standards of Democracy 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs* 


Organized labor is making its presence felt in 
Latin America. The movement has grown slowly 
and has encountered stiff opposition at times, as 
it did in this country; but especially in the last 
few years, it has made itself increasingly heard 
in political matters. Nobody knows how large 
the labor movement is in Latin America; I have 
heard estimates that vary by more than 100 per- 
cent. But, even if we accept that so far the move- 
ment is small in total numbers, we must allow 
that its importance is great. This is particularly 
true in those countries where the great bulk of the 
people are uninformed and politically inarticu- 
late. Organized labor speaks in the name of the 
people and must take special care to work for the 
true aspirations of the people. 

You, I know, are interested in the promotion of 
democratic ideals and institutions in this country 
and abroad. SoamI. So is the Department of 
State. But liberal groups here and in Latin 
America have sometimes not understood some of 
our policies. I think it is because they do not 
fully appreciate the reasoning behind those pol- 
icles, wnt say, as I might be tempted to, that 
it is the fashion today to jump on the State De- 
partment. Just remember that most of the tough 
situations in the world have complex and deep- 
rooted causes. They can’t be ae overnight. 
Precisely because our policies are misunderstood 
by some groups that claim to champion demo- 
cratic ideals, I’d like to talk to you for a few 
minutes about two matters of public concern: one 
is why we maintain diplomatic relations with gov- 
ernments that are not so democratic as we’d like 
them to be; the other is why we cooperate in the 
economic field with governments of this type. 

Our policies are the result of long and serious 
study, of trial and error, of practical application 
of our fundamental principles. I believe that 


An address made before the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1950, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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they are sound, that they are designed to get us 
where we all want to go as fast as the hurdles in 
our way will let us travel. 

One basis for establishing diplomatic relations 
with a government has to do with whether it can 
maintain civil order. That is, of course, the first 
test of any government. Also, we want to know 
whether the government can be depended on to 
respect its international obligations, which is to 
say, to honor its treaties, to abide by the prin- 
ciples of international law. Generally speaking, 
whether we approve of the form of that govern- 
ment has nothing to do with the matter. When 
a government has been overthrown by force, we 
are faced with the problem of whether to money 
nize the new government that takes its place. It 
is our 7 to consult with the other governments 
of the hemisphere, so that in so far as possible the 
action of the American community of nations may 
be united. We have had great success with this 
sort of consultation, and I believe that our coun- 
tries have been brought closer together by such 
negotiations. Moreover, this method has brought 
greater public understanding of the problem and 
of our policy. 

To argue against this policy would immediately 
bring up the question as to what is “intervention 
in the internal affairs” of a country, and I do not 
intend to go into that hotly debatable question. 
Let me just say that diplomatic recognition of a 

overnment should not be used as a moral force to 

ring about internal reform. It is obvious that 
we do and that we should maintain relations with 
many countries whose governments do not con- 
form to our ideals. The fact that we do not agree 
on principles is all the more reason for keeping 
open the channels for interchange. The progress 
of civilization has come from the movement of 

eople and ideas. Let us lower no Iron Curtain. 

f we are to work toward international under- 
standing, we must have the way open. 

Some of our friends in Latin America have been 
unhappy because we have not offered aid to them 
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on the scale of our Marshall Plan for Europe or 
our aid to certain Asiatic areas. These same 
friends, and some people in this country, have pro- 
tested because we have not confined to those coun- 
tries, whose governments fit our standards of 
democracy, the aid we could give. These ques- 
tions bring up a fundamental point which I shall 
discuss in a moment. But first, let me point out 
some special differences between Latin America 
and Europe. 


Differences Between Latin America and Europe 


In the first place, our hemisphere is truly united 
by something we call the Inter-American system, 
represented by the Organization of American 
States. Unless we look at the evolution of this or- 
ganization in the perspective of history, we may 
underestimate the very real and great achieve- 
ments that have been made in welding our com- 
munity since the days when James G. Blaine and 
his collaborators throughout the hemisphere 
founded the Pan American Union. Indeed, to go 
further back, it is safe to say that the great South 
American leader Bolivar would approve most en- 
thusiastically what has been done to realize his 
ideal of a united hemisphere. In the conferences 
at. Montevideo in 1933, at Buenos Aires in 1936. 
at Lima in 1938, at Panama in 1939, and at Ha- 
bana in 1940, great steps were taken toward unity 
among the American nations. At Rio in 1942, 
at Mexico City in 1945, at Rio again in 1947, and 
at Bogota in 1948, the solidarity of the community 
was proved time and again. 

The effectiveness of the system that we have 
created has survived its first great test in the 
notably successful way in which the Organization 
of American States, acting under the Rio treaty, 
has dealt with recent disputes in the Caribbean. 
This achievement could not have been realized if 
the American community were divided into blocks 
based upon ideological differences among the 
member nations. We believe in the system, and 
by we, I mean the Department of State and the 
people of the United States. We are determined 
to strengthen it, to see that our hemispheric hos- 
tilities and fricticns are resolved peacefully for 
our mutual benefit, to raise the general well-being. 
We intend to do nothing to set us one against the 
other. 

We all remember the tragic emergency that 
made us adopt measures to help Europe. The 
war had devastated Western Europe, an indus- 
trial area with a complex economy. The facto- 
ries in which the workers made their living were 
destroyed. There was no capital to rebuild the 
factories. The workers were destitute. They 
could not go out and grow food; there was not 
space. They had to be fed. We helped to feed 
them. They had to have work that they could do; 
we helped to restore the factories, so trade could 
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begin again, and the farmers and the workers 
could exchange their products. Thus, we helped 
to avert a catastrophe. 

The situation in Latin America is entirely dif- 
ferent. There, the problem is not to rebuild great 
industrial nations but to help to stimulate the full 

owth of economies. This growth takes time. 

ermanent institutions such as the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the International Bank, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, whose lives will not 
expire upon the expiration of an eres as 
in the case of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, afford one form of help. We believe that 
these institutions offer the financial assistance 
which can properly be made available from gov- 
ernmental sources for development. 

Another great need of Latin America is tech- 
nical assistance. For 8 years, our Government 
has supported the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. The work of this organization is highly 
regarded in Washington, and its life was extended 
for 5 years in the last session of Congress with- 
out a dissenting vote. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
have been a proving ground of President Tru- 
man’s Point 4 Program. An expanded program 
of technical assistance, along the lines now before 
the Congress, will offer to Latin America, as it will 
to other parts of the world, an opportunity to 
obtain, at little expense, technical assistance to 
develop agriculture and industries with either lo- 
cal or foreign capital. In the absence of over- 
riding political considerations, our financial as- 
sistance to Latin American countries has been in- 
tended to further development and prevent the 
stagnation of trade without trying to impose our 
views on their internal affairs. 

At this point, I should like to say that during 
my 10 months as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, I have thought very hard 
about the role that governments play in interna- 
tional relations. In the world of today, the rela- 
tions between countries are not tease to govern- 
ments but transcend government at every moment. 
Our commercial relations, our tourist relations, 
our cultural relations, the indirect effect of our 
actions on public opinion, all are beyond the power 
of government to dictate. 

In my opinion, there is a tendency in our think- 
ing, in our political writing, to overemphasize 
the role of government and to confuse a people 
or country with the government that happens to 
be in power. If our programs of cooperation in 
this hemisphere are to be effective, they must be 
continuous. We must not be misled by distaste 
for a government that comes into power. I dare 
say that there is nothing we could do in this hem- 
isphere which would go further to make our ene- 
mies happy than to shackle ourselves with self- 
righteousness. If we believe in our power to do 
good in the American community, we must use it. 
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Strengthening Democracy in Latin America 


This brings me to a big question: How do we 
think democracy can be strengthened in Latin 
America? Let me confess right here, gentlemen, 
that I recognize the impossibility of fully ex- 
plaining democracy. Democracy is more than 
the sum of its parts—it is of the spirit. It cannot 
be created by any simple campaign of mind or 
matter. But, if I put first things first, I believe 
that true democracy depends on self-confidence, 
on the belief by a people that they are the mas- 
ters of their fate. We cannot force democracy 
on a docile and supine people by refusing to do 
business with its government. It is true that if 
we were to deny recognition to the government 
of a small country and were to resort to economic 
sanctions against it, we might cause the overthrow 
of that government. But, this action would not 
remove the causes that produced the government 
in the first place. Moreover, as we have learned 
from sad experience, nationalism distorts the judg- 
ment and makes people stubborn, so that our ex- 
pressions of disapproval of their government may 
make them cling all the more desperately to it. 

Democracy does not come merely by the violent 
overthrow of government. As we all know, some 
unhappy countries in Latin America have seen 
innumerable changes without any rapid advance 
toward democratic freedoms. Democracy also re- 
quires lawful progress, the expansion of the idea 
of freedom. tt requires, as I said before, the self- 
confidence of the people, their faith in their ability 
to take care of themselves to their best advantage, 
their passion for independence. Democracy de- 
pends on education, on an informed electorate, on 
an economy of opportunity. These are the things 
we are attempting to offer to Latin America to- 
day—technical assistance in education, in agricul- 
ture, and in industry. What we offer Latin 
America is an opportunity to help itself. 

Any political discussion, these days, eventually 
getsaroundtocommunism. At the end of the last 
war, the Communists held many of the most vital 

ositions in the labor movement in Latin America. 

ut, ever since then, they have been losing ground, 
until, now, they control mainly those splinter labor 
federations that openly and clearly acknowledge 
their Communist leadership. There are cnatie 
exceptions, as we all know. In some countries, 
the fight is engaged; in others, the Communist 
leadership is, for the moment, in a strong posi- 
tion, although we do not consider these govern- 
ments or peoples as true adherents to communism, 
nor do we expect the Communists to long retain 
control of the labor movements in them. 

In this connection, I take pleasure in noting 
the growth of the Inter-American Confederation 
of Labor since its organization in 1948. The 
growth of the CIT has certainly been an impor- 
tant factor in the steady decline of the Moscow- 
directed CTAL. Now that the AFL and the CIO 
are collaborating in the ICFTU and are extend- 
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ing this cooperation to their relations with Latin 
American unions, the situation is still more im- 
proved. I should like to take this ete yd 
to express my deep hope that the AFL and the 
CIO will continue to expand their cooperation in 
the international labor movement. 

I have rejected the idea that we express our dis- 
approval of an autocratic government by denying 
it diplomatic recognition or economic cooperation. 
This idea is a negative answer to our problem; 
and, so, I feel I must ask myself: How do we ex- 
ert moral force for democracy in Latin America? 
Naturally, we must affirm and ever reaffirm our 
belief in democratic principles, and we must use 
our influence to further them. We play our part 
by working for more and better democracy at 
home. We should continue to demonstrate to the 
world that our system is the best in practice. We 
must continue to work by peaceful and friendly 
means with the people of Latin America to de- 
velop their countries to a place where all the men 
of the Americas may face life confident in their 
strength and in their faith in our way of life. 


U.S. Dentist Visits Colombia 


Dr. Lester W. Burket, professor of oral medi- 
cine and chairman of the Department of Oral 
Medicine at the School of Dentistry and Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the 
ag xc any of State, in cooperation with the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation, to enable him to serve as 
visiting professor of dentistry for a period of 3 
months at the University of Colombia and the 
University of Antioquia in Medellin. Dr. Burket 
will leave for Colombia from New York on 
May 21. 


Visit of Finnish Engineer 


Arvo Eino Leino, chief of the Scientific Man- 
agement Bureau, Administration of Roads and 
Waterways in Helsinki, arrived in Washington, 
D.C., on May 10, 1950, for a period of several 
weeks for the purpose of observing and confer- 
ring with colleagues in his field. 

Mr. Leino is the first of ten specialists from 
Finland to receive grants-in-aid from the Depart- 
ment of State this year under Public Law 265, 81st 
Congress, which makes it possible to use future 
payments on Finland’s World War I debt for a 
reciprocal educational exchange of persons and 
materials between the United States and that 
country. It is also planned to award fellowships 
to 35 Finnish students under this program, and 
they are expected to arrive in the United States in 
the late summer for a year’s study here. 
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Importance of U.S.-Argentine Relations to Unity of Inter-American System 


ANSWER TO OBJECTION OF CIO CHAIRMAN TO PROPOSED LOAN 


[Released to the press May 5] 


The following is an exchange of letters between As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., and Jacob 8S. Potofsky, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Latin-American Affairs, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 


May 4, 1950 


My Dear Mr. Pororsxy: I welcome your letter 
of May 2, in which you express concern over the 
fact that credit may be extended to Argentina by 
our Government, for it is important that the De- 
partment of State be given the benefit of the 
opinion of organizations which stand for our finest 
ideals of personal independence and responsibility. 

Your letter, however, came as no surprise. I 
have been cognizant for some time of the attitude 
of groups such as yours with respect to — 
tina. Our present eed toward that country has 
not been arrived at haphazardly. You may be as- 
sured that we are giving very serious considera- 
tion to the viewpoint which you represent in the 
= of our relations with the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The Department itself is keenly aware of the 
present situation in Argentina and of the history 
of our past relations with that nation. We believe 
that no American citizen can claim for himself 
a monopoly in democratic principles. And the 
fact that we in the Department of State find our- 
selves in a position of official responsibility cer- 
tainly does not detract from our devotion to the 
democratic traditions of our country. 

During the past year, the basic problem with 
which we have been concerned in connection with 
Argentina is whether we should take advantage 
of the opportunity which has presented itself, as 
a result of a ‘number of circumstances, to improve 
mutual relations. Later today, I hope to have a 
detailed discussion of these circumstances with 
you and other labor leaders, during the meeting 
which had been arranged for this purpose prior 
to dispatch of your letter. 

It is more than obvious that relations between 
the Governments of the United States and of Ar- 
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gentina have long been strained. I am sure you 
are familiar with the historical and other circum- 
stances which have brought this about. However, 
I am sure you are also aware that official diffi- 
culties have not affected relations between the 
peoples of our two countries. It seems to me 
fundamental that one of the functions of govern- 
ment is to facilitate relations between peoples to 
the maximum extent possible. 

The Argentine nation constitutes an important 
segment of our inter-American hemisphere, and 
we cannot and must not exclude Argentina from 
it. On the contrary, it is my profound belief 
that we must work for the unity of the inter- 


American ee within the community of free 


nations of the Western world. 

I cannot imagine any action that would give 
greater comfort and pleasure to our enemies else- 
where in the world than for the United States, be- 
cause of overzealousness respecting the political 
complexion of governments of other Western 
Hemisphere countries, deliberately to cut our- 
selves off from contact with or influence in the 
lives of the peoples of these sister nations. 

I do not believe that the strength and vitality 
of this Nation should be diverted into such nega- 
tive and sterile channels. 

If we as a government can learn to work with 
the Government of Argentina, then the people 
of the United States and the —_ of Argentina 
will be enabled to learn to work together with each 
other and with the other peoples of the hemisphere 
and of the Western world. ‘The force of this great 
movement of peoples will surely carry all our gov- 
ernments to foster more effectively the highest 
aspiration of their peoples. We believe that dem- 
ocratic institutions are the true expression of these 
aspirations. 

For your further information, I enclose a cop 
of a recent speech by Rollin S. Atwood. Later, I 
will send you a copy of a speech which I am to 
deliver at the 48th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor on May 9. 
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Thank you very much for your letter, and I do 
hope that the materials which I am sending you 
will help to clarify the important points con- 
tained therein. 


May 2, 1950 


My Dear Mr. Muuer: The press carries an 
item today that our Government—through the 
Import-Export Bank—is contemplating a loan of 
$125,000,000 to the Per6én government of Argen- 
tina. The necessary consequence of this loan can 
only be to help Perén and Perénist Argentina to 
overcome their present economic difficulties and 
to strengthen the Perénist totalitarian grip upon 
the Argentine people. 

I hasten to express profound concern with re- 
spect to such a proposed loan and our opposition 
thereto. Millions of freedom-loving Americans 
inside and outside the CIO feel strongly that by 
such favors to Perén, we are jeopardizing our 
moral leadership among the democratic nations 
and thus depriving the peoples of the world of 
one of their dearest hopes for a better future. 

It is perhaps superfluous at this date to point 
out that the Perén dictatorship is opposed to 
everything we cuerish. It has made and still 
makes a mockery of the Four Freedoms and is 
steadily violating the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It has imposed an atmosphere of fear, 
terror, and suspicion on one of the great nations 
of South America. Spokesmen of the opposition 
are hunted and persecuted and forced to leave the 
country. Leaders of free labor are crushed, im- 
prisoned, or banished for no other reasons but 
their love of freedom; and free labor itself fights 
an unequal struggle against the final aim of the 
Perén government to destroy free unions. Ironi- 


by Rollin S. Atwood, 


It has taken generations for the inter-American 
policy of nonintervention to take hold in this hemi- 
sphere. Certainly, it is policy which now has the 
full support of the United States. During the last 
quarter century, the multinational policy of “col- 
lective responsibility” has been added to the policy 
of nonintervention. These basic international doc- 
trines have been universally received by all of the 
peoples of the 21 American Republics. Three 


*An address made before the Export Managers’ Club, 
New York, on May 2, 1950, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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Director, Office of North and West Coast Affairs, American Republics Area? 


cally this proposed loan from our great democ- 
racy will help tighten the iron grip of Peron upon 
the people of Argentina. 

During the last war, Peron was on the side of the 
Nazist-Fascist Axis. During and after the war, 
Perén and his companions have peddled their 
brand of Fascism and anti-Americanism through- 
out the hemisphere. Today, they cooperate close- 
ly with the military juntas in Peru and Venezuela 
which they have helped, at least spiritually, to 
bring into existence. Hispanism, finally, of which 
Peron is a main promoter, is designed to under- 
mine and destroy our present system of Pan Amer- 
ican relations which comprises all the nations of 
the hemisphere. 

I respectfully submit: what reason is there in 
morals, in honor, in democratic principles, in 
sound economics, for espousing a loan to a regime 
which is so openly opposed to our aims of peace- 
ful inter-American cooperation ? 

Such a loan would inevitably be construed as a 
compromise with democratic principles and an 
marae of dictatorships. Totalitarianism, 
whether of the left or right, must be fought to 
the end—not strengthened. It is axiomatic that 
strong dictatorships are a menace to the free peo- 
ples of the world. 

President Truman once said: “Events have 
brought our American democracy to new influence 
and new responsibilities. They will test our 
courage, our devotion to duty, and our concept of 
liberty.” 

The moment has come where we must prove 
ourselves worthy of the task assigned to our 
democracy in these days of decision. A loan to 
the Argentine of Perén falls wretchedly short of 
that goal set for ourselves. 









hundred million people on two rich continents 
stand back of the inter-American system! This 
system, brought about by the free participation 
of all the nations of this hemisphere, is a realiza- 
tion of community responsibility for .e mainte- 
nance of peace and security. 

Assistant Secretary Miller, in a speech at Boston 
last week, said: 

The twenty-one American states together face the chal- 
lenge of Communist political aggression against the 


hemisphere. The ability of our community to meet that 
challenge, depends on its own inward strength and, of 
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course, on the inward strength of its individual mem- 
bers. . . . Governments should be self-reliant and able to 
command the support of their people so that they can 
maintain intrinsic order and deal effectively with Com- 
munist attempts at subversion. 


It is the aim of United States foreign policy to 
encourage the economic, political, social, and psy- 
chological elements that strengthen and create con- 
fidence in the democratic way of life. This policy 
does not require that other countries have exactly 
the same kinds of institutions that we have. Nor 
does it mean that the political, economic, and so- 
cial climate must be a replica of those which we 
enjoy here in the United States. It means, at very 
least, that we must do everything possible to en- 
courage the interchange of people, ideas, and goods 
between this country and the other members of the 
family of nations. 

My remarks will now be directed to one of the 
basic areas of United States foreign relations— 
specifically, the economic relations of the United 
States and the Argentine Republic. It is our pol- 
icy to seek mutually advantageous means for ex- 
tending financial and commercial transactions be- 
tween these two countries. It is our conviction 
that a well-balanced Argentine economy will 
strengthen hemispheric stability and security. 

The discussions now going on in Washington 
between representatives of the United States and 
Argentina are primarily concerned with the stimu- 
lation of trade, and, of course, with financial as- 
sistance to Argentina for this purpose There is 
nothing new and “dramatic” in what we are doing; 
on the contrary, it is perfectly normal. Ina spirit 
of mutual respect and the common realization of 
the seriousness of the problems involved, repre- 
sentatives of Argentina and the United States have 
been getting together around conference tables in 
Washington and Buenos Aires for the last 12 
months. The economic problems have not been 
easy to solve. We have had to deal in complete 
frankness. Personal feelings and emotional atti- 
tudes have had to be subordinated to cold facts. 
I can assure you that no holds have been barred 
and that the proverbial chips have fallen where 
they would. 

At this point, I would emphasize that the eco- 
nomic health of the Argentine is important not 
only to the United States but also to the Western 
Hemisphere and Western Europe as well. Under 
prewar conditions, Argentina had constant ex- 
port surpluses to Europe and export shortages 
to the Pnited States. The disappearance of 
currency convertibility made necessary drastic 
changes in the — economy and its com- 
mercial policies. ‘The magnitude of the changes 
required was perhaps greater in Argentina than 
in any other Latin American country. Immedi- 
ately following the war, Argentina had ex- 
ceptionally large foreign-exchange balances, both 
in dollars and in European currencies. She also 
had a large export surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts. A postwar resurgence of nationalism, 
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coupled with the memory of an almost complete 
lack of imports during the war, resulted in an 
overly ambitious program of industrialization in 
Argentina. Millions and millions of dollars were 
spent to obtain scarce and high-priced machinery, 
equipment, and consumers’ goods from the United 
States. Argentina, banking on convertibility of 
European currencies, bought far beyond her fore- 
seeable income in dollars. 

In Europe, Argentina was faced with blocked 
currencies and a severe shortage of capital goods. 
As a consequence, she used large amounts of her 
blocked currency in the nationalization of British- 
and French-owned railroads and other public util- 
ities. The Argentine surplus of agricultural 
products could not be sold through regular com- 
mercial channels to be paid for by imports. Ar- 
gentina, therefore, set up a huge government trad- 
ing organization and extended over a billion 
dollars of credit to the European governments to 
enable them to purchase Argentine products. It 
has been only in the last few months, however, 
that Argentina has begun to receive payment in 
terms of products which are essential to the Argen- 
tine economy. 

Argentina’s foreign-exchange availabilities en- 
abled her to play briefly the role of a creditor 
nation in world affairs. In addition to the use 
of war-accumulated foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of capital goods, and nationalization of pub- 
lic utilities, Argentina also paid off all but a small 
portion of her foreign debt. In addition, her mer- 
chant marine and international air service were 
built - through the purchase abroad of ships and 
aircrait. 

These nationalization measures, debt amortiza- 
tions, and additions to the country’s capital equip- 
ment should reduce future demands for forei 
exchange on account of earnings, services, etc. At 
the same time, they cut drastically into Argentine 
gold and foreign-exchange Salles. Further- 
more, the status of Argentina’s foreign exchange 
changed from that of convertibility to that of non- 
convertibility. 

It is significant that Argentina has abandoned 
these erratic policies and now is facing realistical] 
her foreign and domestic problems. Industriali- 
zation has been deemphasized in favor of agri- 
culture. Export prices are generally at world 
levels, though the necessity of engaging in foreign 
barter deals obscures the price factor at times. 


Chronological Summary of Negotiations 


Now, I would like to give you a brief chronologi- 
cal summary of negotiations which have taken 
place over the last 12 months: 


April 1949: At the request of the Argentine 
Ambassador, Sefior Remorino, a Joint Argen- 
tine-United States Committee of Commercial 
Studies was set up in Washington. 
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May 1949: Argentina unilaterally agreed to re- 
serve all of its dollar receipts to be utilized in 
providing exchange for payment of commercial 
arrears to United States businessmen. 

May 1949; Strict import controls were imposed 
by Argentina eliminating prior exchange permits. 
This prevented any increase in the backlog. 

August 1949: The percentage of Argentine dol- 
lar exchange tll for payment of commercial 
arrears was raised from 20 percent to 30 percent. 

September 1949: Two Argentine Government 
experts, Dr. Juncosa Sere and Dr. Brignoli, ar- 
rived in Washington to carry on technical discus- 
sions in the Joint Committee. From September 
6 to December 23, these experts from Buenos Aires 
sat down daily with representatives from the De- 
partments of Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, 
and State. A detailed technical report covering 
mutual problems was prepared and handed to 
both Governments for further study. I can assure 
you that further studies have been made by both 
Governments. 

October 1949: On October 1, 1949, Argentina 
revalued its various foreign-exchange rates. It 
maintained its basic rate (grains, meat, oilseeds, 
etc.) at the former relationship to the dollar, 
rather than devalue, in an effort, thereby, to pro- 
duce more soft-currency exchange, especially 
sterling. It changed the dollar-sterling cross- 
rate so as to encourage exports to hard-currency 
areas and to give least discouragement to imports 
from soft-currency areas. 

November 1949: Various of the export commis- 
sions charged by the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute were reduced or eliminated. As a re- 
sult, exports to the United States increased durin 
November and December and reached the total o 
18 millions in December. 

December 1949: The Joint Committee report 
was handed to both Governments. Payments on 
the backlog of commercial arrears had been made 
regularly on a strictly chronological basis since 
May and, through December, had totaled approxi- 
mately 25 million dollars. During January and 
February of 1950, the payments totaled 15 million 
dollars. 

February 1950: During Assistant Secretary 
Miller’s visit to Argentina in February, the results 
of the Joint Commission studies were discussed 
in detail at Cabinet level. You are, I am sure, 
familiar with the success of these discussions. A 

ermanent Joint Committee was established in 
uenos Aires to carry on. 

March 1950: Following Mr. Miller’s visit, the 
Argentine Government sent a delegation to this 
country headed by Dr. Ramon Cereijo, Minister 
of the Treasury and President of the National 
Economic Council of Argentina. Accompanying 
him were, among others, the Under Secretary of 
Economy, the Under Secretary of Finance, the 
head of the Economic Department of the Argen- 
tine Foreign Office, and Drs. Juncosa-Sere and 
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Brignoli, who were here last fall. This group 
had worked long and hard before leaving Buenos 
Aires and came up here ready to take positive 
action. 


‘‘Record’’ of Achievements 


The following is the “record” as it stands today : 


1. In March 1950, Argentina authorized Swift 
International to transfer its holding company 
from Argentina to the United States. 

2. In March 1950, Argentina granted Pan 
American and Panagra the right to remit at the 
predevaluation rate the proceeds of sales made 
prior to devaluation. The companies have re- 
ceived the first quarterly payment in dollars. 

3. In March 1950, Argentina granted Braniff 
the right to fly into Argentina through Asuncién 
over its United States certificated route. 

4, Argentina and the United States in April 
1950, began bilateral air transport route negotia- 
tions. 

5. Argentina and the United States engaged 
in conversations for the negotiations of a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation. 

6. Argentina and the United States have agreed 
to negotiate a double taxation agreement as soon as 
United States tax experts can proceed to Buenos 
Aires. 

7. In April 1950, Argentina and officials of the 
United States motion picture industry agreed on 
a plan which will allow United States films to 
be imported into Argentina. 

8. Argentines and officials of American and For- 
eign Powers have discussed a solution of the lat- 
ter’s investment problem and further discussions 
have been arranged to take place in Buenos Aires 
during May. 

9. Argentines and officials of United States od 
troleum companies have arrived at a mutually 
satisfactory solution of their immediate operat- 
ing difficulties and are discussing a long-range 
solution. 


All of us in Washington who have taken part 
in many, if not all of these discussions—whether 
directly or indirectly, are highly encouraged. 
And, I feel safe in saying that the individual 
businessmen affected by the actions taken are 
also encouraged. 

These negotiations are not intended to be a “fi- 
nal act” in so far as it closes an era during which 
economic relations have been far from mutually 
advantageous. 

These discussions have been aimed at inaugurat- 
ing a new phase—of putting our economic rela- 
tionships back on the track. It is the starting 
line—not the finish line; the first inning, not the 
ninth. Both Governments have signified their de- 
sire to go forward with a clear understanding of 
each others’ problems, needs, and aspirations. 
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Point 4 and Research in Latin America 


by Willard F. Barber 





Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-AmericanA fairs * 


It has been more than a year since the President 
enunciated his now famous Point 4 of United 
States foreign policy. Authorizing legislation 
to carry out the policy has now been approved by 
the House of Representatives and, with certain 
modifications, by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. A fundamental purpose of the 
policy is the furnishing of aid to foreign govern- 
ments through experts, technicians, and trainees 
in such a way as to promote a balanced increase 
in the productive capacities of underdeveloped 
areas, 

When President Truman called for “making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress” available to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as a security measure in our enlightened 
self-interest he but underlined the considerable 
debt that we owe to those elements in our society 
which have already engaged in various fields of 
research. To a large extent, it is to the tradition 
and encouragement of research in this country 
that we may attribute the skills and technical 
know-how that we are preparing to share with 
other countries. This research element is now an 
integral part of our business enterprises, our edu- 
cational institutions, and the Government. Its 
role and responsibilities under Point 4 are of vital 
importance. Scores of business organizations, 
universities, and private foundations (the Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, and, more recently, the 
Armour Research Foundations) have furnished 
technical assistance to other countries for a lon 
time. The amount of theoretical and practica 
research accomplished by some mining and manu- 
facturing enterprises before making investment 
commitments involves thousands of man-hours 
and a considerable expenditure. The counsel and 
cooperation of each of these groups are necessary 
to the success of the Point 4 Program. 

The concrete results which may be derived from 


*An address made before the Second National Confer- 
ence on the Study of World Areas, New York, on May 5, 
1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Point 4 activities might be gauged from the ex- 
periences we have had during the past 10 years in 
working with the countries of Central and South 
America. This work was carried out by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and by a 
number of departments and agencies of the 
Government working through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. 


Record of Accomplishments 


The Institute and its predecessor agencies have 
expended approximately 59 million dollars as the 
United States participation in technical coopera- 
tion with Latin American governments from 1940 
to 1949. There is an impressive record of accom- 
plishments in the three fields in which they func- 
tion: agriculture, health and sanitation, and 
education. Since 1942, food supply programs 
have been carried on in 10 countries of Latin 
America. In four countries, current joint activi- 
ties include methods of soil conservation and 
cultivation, food storage and marketing, agricul- 
tural education. In cooperative health and sani- 
tation, the Institute employs 8,000 physicians, 
sanitary engineers, and nurses. Five hundred and 
fifty projects are now going on in 14 countries in 
this field. Its cooperation in vocational and rural 
education is conducted in seven countries of the 
hemisphere. 

Through the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, the Govern- 
ment spent approximately 18 million dollars from 
1940 to 1948. During this period, more than 
1,550 United States Government experts were sent 
to the other American Republics on technical co- 
operation projects. These covered an excep- 
tionally wide range, as indicated by the following 
— list: plant entomology, forestry, public 

ealth, social welfare, vocational rehabilitation, 
geological surveys, reclamation and _ irrigation, 
fisheries, tidal and magnetic observations, census 
and statistical procedures, civil aviation, highway 
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lanning and construction, industrial safety, la- 

r inspection and legislation, housing, telecom- 
munications, taxation, and fiscal policy. 

The simple recite] of the various fields in which 
we have worked with other governments gives 
little idea of the accomplishments. I note the 
virtual eradication of typhoid fever and dysen- 
tery in a large valley in Brazil; the provision of a 
sewage system to a metropolitan district of 
200,000 persons in Chile previously without ade- 
quate sanitation; safe drinking water in Venezue- 
lan communities and the development in Cuba of 
a new fiber (kenaf) asa substitute for jute. These 
are concrete and even spectacular instances of our 
aid. They have been repeated many times. 

There are in the laboratories of the Mexican 
Government two mining engineers, supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, who are help- 
ing the Mexicans work out processes for extract- 
ing or reducing ores, so as to make mining less 
expensive. 

he Civil Aeronautics Administration has field 
parties in five Latin American countries, advising 
other governments on the location and construc- 
tion of airfields and the maintenance of airways 
communications. 

We have a solid Soong and experience of 
cooperative endeavor. Prospects are promising 
for apg of legislation which will enable this 
work to be broadened in scope and extent. 

The legislation, furthermore, would authorize 
our participation in a multilateral as well as in a 
bilateral way. The United Nations is about to 
expand in this field. The specialized inter-Amer- 
ican agencies have engaged in these tasks for sev- 
eral years. Studying the possibility of extending 
much needed technical assistance on a multilateral 
and regional basis, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, at an extraordinary session in 
March-April 1950, agreed to set up a special board 
and separate budget to handle technical coopera- 
tion. = both these international bodies, the 
United States will participate actively, recogniz- 
ing that the multilateral approach, in some cases, 
offers advantages the bilateral does not possess. 
The salient fact remains, however, that the mem- 
ber nations of these organizations offer their re- 
search facilities and the services of their trained 
personnel to a joint endeavor. 


The Role of Research 


Research will have an important function in the 
expanded program as in the past. It will, for in- 
stance, be essential, in most cases, to have a clear 
idea of a country’s economic potentialities. This 
undertaking would demand basic research on prob- 
lems of population, natural resources, cmtenat, 
fuel aed ower, mining, trade, labor, transporta- 
tion, fiscal policy, and in many other disciplines. 
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An example of a comprehensive survey of a na- 
tion’s needs and its possibilities was the Joint 
United States Brazilian Economic Committee (the 
Abbink Mission) which was, in essence, a research 
body. Other examples are the Klein Mission in 
Peru and the Bohan Mission, of several years ago, 
to Bolivia. Detailed research on soil surveys and 
extensive laboratory tests may be a prerequisite 
to proper technical assistance on farm manage- 
ment problems. The intensive research and ex- 

erimentation in the Inter-American Institute of 

gricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, has 
already led to improved techniques in soil ero- 
sion control, land drainage, the drying and storage 
of seeds and grains. Turrialba has brought out 
new plant strains of greater productivity, resist- 
ant to disease or drought. 

These are but a few instances of the role research 
has been and will be called upon to play in the 
development of the Point 4. Its full and effective 
participation is basic to success. 

In many countries in Latin America there is in- 
sufficient information and analysis upon which a 
comprehensive and specific country program for 
economic development can be based. A number of 
countries also lack sufficient trained personnel of 
their own to make all the necessary economic, 
sociological, and engineering studies. 

I believe that considerable emphasis should be 
put on the trainee portion of the Point 4 Program. 
This training would assist the collaborating coun- 
tries in expanding the number of their own citi- 
zens not only with proper technical training but 
also with an appreciation of the research meth- 
ods necessary in a modern economy. In turn the 
training would be a contribution both to the self- 
help principle involved in Point 4 and to the long- 
run economic development of the other countries. 

Finally, not only must research be made of 
specific practical projects adapted to local condi- 
tions but research must also properly relate those 
projects to the external regional and world econ- 
omy. It would be wasteful to encourage a large 
expansion of an agricultural crop for export when 
that crop is approaching a world market surplus 
position perhaps due to expanded production 
elsewhere. 

As Point 4 gets under way in other parts of the 
world, the demand on United States specialists 
in agriculture, sanitation, education, engineering, 
and science will become greater. These special- 
ists must be more than simply technicians. They 
need to know how to work effectively in the for- 
eign countries which need them. There is, thus, 
an immediate and urgent need that the foreign 
area studies of the universities be made at once 
comprehensive and practical. The incentives are 
obvious. There is every reason, therefore, for 
this Conference to go forward at once with its 
timely and important work. 
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Design of the New World Economy 


by Francis H. Russell 
Director, Office of Public Affairs? 


I want to take this opportunity to explore our 
approach to the economic problems of our time 
which intrude directly on the lives of all Ameri- 
cans. 


The Economic Picture in 1945 


Let’s take, as a starting point, the picture as it 
looked in 1945 as we came victorious out of the 
Second World War of the twentieth century. 

Now, there were three essential facts about that 
picture that should have hit us squarely between 
the eyes. But because we are less than all-wise 
and because our experience in dealing with world 

roblems of great scope and complexity was lim- 
ited, we had to come to an understanding of these 
facts by slow and painful stages. 

The first fact was that the old economic philos- 
ophy of “letting things alone” was obsolete. The 
economic philosophy of “making things happen” 
was new and not wholly understood or trusted. 
We were still not quite at home with it. 

Another fact to be recognized—a fact that has 
since become almost a platitude—was that the vis- 
ible damage to factories and farms and homes and 
to the lives of people was only a part of the war’s 
total destruction. The intricate network of in- 
ternational trade, the old business relationships, 
and the old financial structure had also been 
shattered. 

Only when the completeness of the ruin became 
clear, did we realize that no ordinary remedy, no 
relief program, no conventional approach of any 
kind would stop the process of economic decay. 

Moreover, it was not simply a question of re- 
storing the old economic order. The world be- 
tween the wars was a sick world. This fact is 
often forgotten or ignored. We use the years 
1937 or 1938 as bases for statistics measuring post- 


7An address delivered before the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, New York, N.Y., May 4, 1950, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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war progress in trade and production—as though 
they were golden years. But they were golden 
only in the sense that the world was beginning to 
come out of a deep depression. 

In those years, Europe was able to balance its 
trading accounts only with the help of its forei 
investments and because the world prices of the 
raw materials on which its existence depended 
were abnormally and unhealthily low. In those 
years, the system of empire which had contributed 
so much to Europe’s wealth was already begin- 
ning to tremble and shift uneasily on its founda- 
tions. The peoples of Asia were already in fer- 
ment with new ideas about political independence 
and economic progress. 

And so, when we looked out at the world of 
1945, with its millions of hungry and homeless 
and jobless people, we might have seen, as we have 
since come to see, that the problem was not to 
restore an old world economy but to plan and cre- 
ate and build a new world economy. 


Design of New Economy 


Now I would like to discuss the design of this 
new world economy, as we have seen it taking 
shape over the past 5 years. I am not suggesting 
that we have anything as clear or precise as a blue- 
print. But we do have an over-all design. And 
this design grows out of three broad lines of effort 
that will take us in the direction we want to go 
if we pursue each of them vigorously and all of 
them together. 


CREATION OF MODERN EUROPE 


The first broad line of effort is the creation of 
a modern Europe. And by a modern Europe, we 
mean a far healthier, far more productive, and 
more cooperative European society than any other 
that the people of Europe have known in their 
lifetime. 

There are several facts to be noted about the cre- 
ation of a modern Europe. One of them is that 
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this is a work of many years. No 4-year recovery 
rogram, however successful, can accomplish it. 
he unique and indispensable contribution of the 
Marshall Plan is that it is setting the people of 
Europe firmly on their feet and starting them off 
in the direction that, in the interest of their own 
survival, they must go. 

Another fact to be noted is that only the people 
of Europe themselves can create the kind of mod- 
ern society that will serve their own particular 
purposes. — they themselves can do this job, 
and they can do it only if they know beyond a 
doubt that we will stay with them, that we will 
not walk out on them if the going is hard. 

Still another fact to be noted is that, while the 
Europeans have performed a miracle of production 
in the past 2 years, the hardest part of the job 
is das It is a job of changing work habits, 
cutting costs, making their money interchange- 
able so that they can trade more among themselves, 
and making a concerted drive to sell more of their 
goods and services in dollar markets. 

No American can fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties of this job. Unless you have had the experi- 
ence of trying to buy and sell goods across the 
national boundaries of Europe, you cannot have 
the faintest conception of the kind of economic 
strait jacket in which each nation goes about the 
business of earning its living. It is a strait jacket 
not only of quotas and currency restrictions but of 
habit and prejudice. 

Our part of the job is, first, to help convince 
Europeans that they can, little by little, free them- 
selves from their national strait jackets, and, sec- 
ond, it is to furnish some of the incentives that 
will encourage them to try. 

To suggest that we might walk out on Europe 
in this hard and critical period is to suggest that 
we would scrap the whole design of a productive 
and thriving world economy. Sor a healthy and 
self-supporting Europe is the basis of that design. 

These 270 million Western Europeans repre- 
sent the largest concentration of human skill and 
creative genius in the world. They carry on more 
than a third of the world’s trade; they own more 
than half the world’s shipping tonnage. 

On the basis of hard economic facts—and there 
are many other relevant facts—the creation of a 
modern Europe is essential to our three-part de- 
sign for a free and expanding world economy. 


AIDING UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


A second major part of that design is to pursue 
a line of action that will “make things happen” 
in places where they have never happened ; to help 
produce and grow things where there has been 
little or no production; to create wealth where 
there is poverty. In short, to lend our skills and 
our productive capital in the underdeveloped 
parts of Latin America, Africa, the Near East, 
and the Far East. 
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Obviously, this second major effort is on a dif- 
ferent level and demands a very different kind 
of approach from the European enterprise. The 
Europeans are not only highly skilled in the pro- 
ductive arts but they are also highly experienced 
in the art of self-government. Individually, they 
are self-conscious and self-disciplined members 
of an intricate and long-established social system. 

The people of the underdeveloped areas have 
skills and traditions of their own. But they are 
the kinds of skills and traditions that were useful 
in a bygone age. They are not adequate to pro- 
vide the decencies of life that are now within 
the reach of all people. They do not even provide 
ba foundations on which a decent life can be 

uilt. 

In Europe, you had all the foundations. You 
had them in the physical form of stone and con- 
crete, underneath the ruins and the rubble. More 
important, you had them in the form of human 
knowledge and experience. You had people who 
knew how to run elections and collect taxes, keep 
vital statistics, as well as to organize workshops. 
But there are parts of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America where the foundations do not exist; 
where people have had little or no experience with 
the simplest practices of public administration 
on which modern society is based. 

There are good humanitarian reasons for help- 
ing the people of these areas to improve their 
standards of life. There are good political rea- 
sons since these very areas are the ideal breeding 
ground for Communist agitation. But the over- 
riding and compelling reason for drawing these 
nonproducing areas and people into our design 
is that we cannot create a thriving and expanding 
world economy without them. 

Now, you will notice that I spoke of helping 
these people to raise their standards of life. Short 
of — and domination, for which we have 
no stomach, there is nothing in human experience 
to suggest that you can change a traditional way 
of life unless the _ le themselves are determined 
to change it. The best you can do is to try to 
provide the kinds of help that people themselves 
are looking for. The important thing is to begin 
where these people are, to put within their reach 
the ideas and implements they can use. 

There are good reasons why we should offer 
such help in a planned and purposeful manner. 
We ourselves will look more and more to the 
people of the underdeveloped areas to produce 
the materials we need and to buy the goods we 
make. 

With all our wealth of natural resources, we 
are still far from a self-sufficient nation. We are 
more dependent than we used to be on oil from 
the Middle East and from Venezuela. We have 
long depended on rubber from Malaya and tin 
from the Indies. And we have recently had spec- 
tacular evidence of our need for another com- 
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modity from an area that never seemed important 
to us—namely, uranium from the Belgian Congo. 

If we rely on foreign sources of supply, how 
much more does Europe depend on them for the 
essentials of life itself, In fact, Europe cannot 
contemplate a prosperous future without con- 
tinually expanding markets and new sources of 
imports. 

have talked at some length about strategic ma- 
terials from these areas. But that is not our pri- 
mary interest. We have more to gain from what 
we put into these underdeveloped areas than from 
what we get out of them. 

There is no decent future for any of us in the 
kind of world community we now have. There is 
no peaceful future for a world community in 
which a few people live in comparative wealth 
while the vast majority live in extreme poverty. 
No community is secure today in which 90 per- 
cent of the people live on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks. 

Our desire to change this state of affairs may be 
a sign of our social conscience. It is also eco- 
nomic common sense. 

I have been describing the two major lines of 
action that contribute to each other and to our 
three-part economic design. Both of these lines 
of action are aimed primarily at getting produc- 
tion going: in Europe, where you have a highly 
skilled and disciplined society and in other parts 
of the world where human skills and natural re- 
sources are still largely untapped. Each of these 
two lines of action contributes to the other and 
to us. 


CREATING ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


But production is only one part—though a 
large part—of the answer to the world’s economic 
roblems. It can never be an end in itself or exist 
y itself. You have got to have an environment 
in which trade can flourish—in which wealth can 
circulate and create the demand for more wealth. 
And, so, our third line of action is aimed at 
creating such an environment and completing our 
design of healthy and expanding economic life. 
Now, what do we mean when we talk about 
creating an economic environment? This is one 
of those terms that economists use to intimidate 
ordinary people. It is hard to get your teeth into 
an economic environment. It is practically im- 
possible to take one by the scruff of the neck— 
though that would sometimes seem desirable. 

However, if we examine this thing, we find that 
one of the elements that is present in a good eco- 
nomic environment is confidence. People pro- 
duce things when they are confident that they can 
sell them and sell things when they are confident 
they will be paid. 

People with money to spare invest it when they 
are confident of a reasonable dividend and when 
they have confidence that they can recover the 
principle. 
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Confidence as a Purpose of Foreign Policy 


Now, you might say that one of the main pur- 
poses of our foreign policy is to create confidence 
among nations and peoples, the kind of confi- 
dence that stimulates international trade. One of 
the reasons that we support the United Nations 
vigorously is because we want it to demonstrate 
that international disputes can be settled by peace- 
ful means. That builds confidence. 

One of our purposes in making a mutual de- 
fense treaty with other nations of the North At- 
lantic community was to create confidence. The 
program of military assistance which is now get- 
ting under way was clearly intended to do the 
same thing. : 

There are now before Congress two pieces of 
legislation that have as their specific purpose the 
creation of a better climate for foreign invest- 
ment. One is the bill authorizing the President’s 
Point 4 Program for economic development—the 
program I have just been —s about. The 
other is a bill authorizing the Export-Import 
Bank to sell two kinds of insurance to foreign 
investors: insurance against expropriation of their 
property and against inability to convert the for- 
eign currencies they earn. 

e are now in the process of negotiating a score 

or more of new treaties by which we and other 

overnments agree to observe certain rules for 

fair treatment of foreign investors. The Foreign 

Relations Committee of the Senate is beginning 

hearings on two such treaties that have been nego- 
tiated with Uruguay and with Ireland. 

But we should not delude ourselves with the 
idea that treaties and laws automatically create 
confidence. Nor should we expect American pri- 
vate capital to flow abroad quickly in great vol- 
ume, desirable as that might be. Americans will 
send their money overseas when they have confi- 
dence—and that is something you cannot manu- 
facture artificially. 

Another element that is present in a good eco- 
nomic environment is what might be called the 
spirit of give and take. We, perhaps as much as 
any other nation, can help to inject more of that 
element into the international scene. 

It is the essential element in two decisions that 
are now before us. One decision is whether we 
shall join the International Trade Organization. 
The Iro is intended, primarily, to provide a place 
where the spirit of give and take can dominate 
the trading relations between nations. The char- 
ter of Iro was hammered out in that spirit. 

The other decision we have to make is whether 
we shall become again a great importing as well 
as a great exporting nation—in other words, 
whether we shall permit ourselves to be paid for 
the goods we export. We shall shortly begin a 
third round of general agreements to reduce 
tariffs, at Torquay in England. A bill has been 
sent to Congress which would greatly simplify 
our customs regulations and procedures, 

(Continued on page 821) 
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The Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 
Chapter VI 


Chapter VI contains a code of rules for the 
preparation, conclusion, and administration of 
intergovernmental commodity agreements. 

The charter recognizes that special difficulties 
of production adjustment and extreme fluctua- 
tions in prices, which would jeopardize the char- 
ter objectives of economic expansion, have at times 
characterized primary commodities produced and 
marketed under certain economic circumstances. 
These difficulties may, at times, be of a character 
that requires intergovernmental arrangements 
concerning the international trade in such com- 
modities. The charter provides principles to 
govern the objectives and ——. of these 
agreements generally; and establishes special con- 
ditions for those agreements, known as “control” 
agreements, which restrict production or trade or 
regulate price. 

Control agreements are justified only when 
specific government action is needed to alleviate 
hardship under conditions in which (a) small 
producers account for a substantial part of the 
supply, a burdensome surplus of the commodity 
exists or is expected, and neither consumption nor 
production respond readily to price change; or 
(b) consumption does not respond readily to price 
changes, important producing areas afford inade- 
) oe alternative employment opportunity for 

isplaced labor, and widespread unemployment 
has developed or is expected. The charter re- 
quires that importing and exporting countries 
have equal votes on edietential matters in the con- 
duct of control agreements. Control agreements 
are limited to 5 years duration but may be renewed 
if the difficulties still exist. “Other” agreements 
are subject to less rigid rules, but, even in these 
cases, the charter requires that there be adequate 
participation by important importing as well as 
exporting countries and that full publicity be 
given. The Iro may review the operation of com- 
modity agreements to assure conformance with 
the charter. 

The core of the commodity agreements chapter 


Eprtor’s Note: This summary is the fourth in a series, 
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remains substantially as it was in the original 
United States suggested draft charter of Sep- 
tember 1946. 


Commodity Agreements and the Charter Objectives 


Under the charter, governments voluntarily 
undertake to abide by a set of commodity agree- 
ment rules designed to promote fair multilateral 
procedures calculated to contribute to the long-run 
expansion of trade. They further undertake to 
use restrictive commodity agreements only where 
necessary to deal with special difficulties not sub- 
ject to correction by normal market forces. Thus 
the commodity agreements chapter contributes to 
the over-all charter objective to expand world 
production and trade. 

The commodity agreements chapter does not 
require a country to make or to participate in 
commodity agreements. Under it, countries may 
make certain kinds of commodity agreements if 
they think this is the best way to deal with a 
particular problem. Under our constitutional 
procedure, the problem of giving effect to any 
commodity agreement involving legislation must 
be submitted to the United States Congress. 


Principal Provisions of Chapter VI 


This chapter defines the conditions under which 
two types of commodity agreements may be made, 
namely : 


(a) Commodity control agreements which re- 
strict the production or trade or regulate the price 
of a primary commodity (i.e., raw material or 
closely associated cummodity as defined in art. 56). 
These may be made only (1) when there is, or is 
expected, a burdensome surplus of the primary 
commodity which causes hardship to producers, 
among whom are many small producers—as is the 
rule in the case of many agricultural products— 
and which cannot be corrected by normal market 
forces in time to prevent such hardship; or (ii) 
when there is, or is expected, widespread unem- 
ployment over an area arising from the condition 
of the primary commodity which cannot be cor- 
rected by normal market forces in time to prevent 
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serious hardship. The latter is a condition some- 
times experienced in the case of mineral products. 

(b) “Other” commodity agreements which are 
nonrestrictive. These are subject to various pro- 
visions of this chapter but not to the very rigid 
conditions (arts. 62-66) prescribed for control 
agreements. “Other” agreements may be made 
for primary commodities—since “other” is not de- 
fined in the charter, they are not specifically ex- 
cluded for nonprimary commodities. 


An agreement which is not restrictive at the 
time negotiated but which may become so in the 
future (e.g. may provide for future minimum 
prices) must conform to the conditions of articles 
62-66 only at the time when the restrictive pro- 
visions go into effect. 

Chapter VI may apply only in part or not at all 
to certain special intergovernmental commodity 
arrangements listed in article 70 (such as purely 
conservation agreements, sanitary agreements, 
allocation agreements for products in short sup- 
ply, intergovernmental purchase contracts) and 
in article 99 (such as agreements concerning fis- 
sionable materials, arms, ammunition or imple- 
ments of war, or those for purely military 
requirements). 


Commodity Studies and Conferences 


Certain procedures and conditions must be ob- 
served in making both “control” and “other” 
agreements. The normal procedure in making 
new agreements is for the Ito to establish a study 
group of countries interested in a particular com- 
modity at the request of an interested member. 
The study group investigates the a prob- 
lem and reports its findings and recommendations 
to its participating members and to the Ivo. 
Whether or not there has been a formal study 
group, the Iro may proceed to convene a com- 
modity conference of all interested Iro members 
to decide whether a commodity agreement is desir- 
able, and if so, to negotiate it. In case of unrea- 
sonable delay, members interested in a particular 
commodity may negotiate with each other directly, 
without going through the procedure of a study 
group and a commodity conference. Members, 
however, agree that new agreements will follow 
charter principles. Such agreements must be 
open to all Iro members on nondiscriminatory 
terms. Non-Ito members may be invited to par- 
ticipate in an agreement on equal terms with Ito 
members. Importing countries must be given 
equal voice with exporting countries in control 
agreements and adequate participation in other 
agreements. There must be full publicity of the 
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terms of the agreement. Any country that sub- 
sidizes a yy commodity must stand ready to 
cooperate in efforts to negotiate a commodity 
agreement on that commodity (art. 27 (2)). 
Members agree to submit existing agreements to 
Iro review. The Ito, if it rn, He an existing 
agreement inconsistent with the charter, will sub- 
mit its findings to the members participating in 
the agreement “in order to secure promptly the 
adjustment of the agreement to bring it into con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter.” 

In addition, control agreements are subject to 
special requirements. At the request of a mem- 
ber, the Iro must decide whether a particular 
agreement is a control agreement. Control 
agreements may be made only after a finding that 
a burdensome surplus or widespread unemploy- 
ment in connection with a primary commodit 
has developed or is expected to develop, whic 
cannot be corrected by normal market forces in 
time to prevent serious hardship. This finding 
must be made multilaterally either by the com- 
modity conference of all members interested in 
that commodity or by the interested members 
through the Iro. The Iro is not required to re- 
view the finding, but it may review the operation 
of the agreement to ascertain whether the agree- 
ment is operating in accordance with the charter. 
Members agree to carry out Iro recommendations 
either by bringing the operation of control agree- 
sg into line with the charter or to terminate 
them. 

Control agreements must assure adequate sup- 
plies at prices that give reasonable return to pro- 
ducers but that are hair to consumers. They may 
be made for periods not longer than 5 years, sub- 
ject to 5-year renewal periods. Each country 
agrees, when it concludes a control agreement, to 
undertake such internal measures as it considers 
practicable toward solution of the commodit 

roblem. Members participating in a commod- 
ity agreement will try to settle differences of opin- 
ion concerning the agreement among themselves. 
If unsuccessful, they will refer the dispute to the 
Iro which operates under the general procedure 
for the settlement of disputes outlined in chapter 
VIII. All commodity control agreements must 
include provisions permitting a country to with- 
draw from the agreement, but still remain within 
Iro, if it desires. 

Other intergovernmental organizations, such as 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, which 
are deemed by the Iro to be competent are entitled 
to attend the study groups or conferences; to rec- 
ommend study or Fae a relevant study of a pri- 
mary commodity; and to recommend that a con- 
ference be called. 
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Economic Treaties With Uruguay and Ireland 


Statement by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


Mr. Cuarrman : The treaties with Uruguay and 
Ireland which are now before the Committee, al- 
though differing somewhat in name, serve the 
same basic purpose, which is to establish a com- 
prehensive legal framework within which general 
economic relations with each of those countries 
may be conducted. These treaties set forth the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by nationals and 
enterprises of the one country who reside or do 
business in the territories of the other and define 
the conditions which govern trade, shipping, and 
other activities. A treaty of this kind is, in effect, 
a “bill of rights” for the nationals of one country 
in their dealings with the government, nationals, 
and enterprises of the other country. 

In their basic purpose and in most important 
matters of substance, the treaties with Urugua 
and Ireland also resemble other treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation which have been 
considered by the Committee and approved by the 
Senate in recent Fenn However, there are cer- 
tain points of difference in matters of substance 
and of emphasis between the two treaties and also 
between them and earlier commercial treaties 
which I should like to mention at this time. It 
may be helpful first to discuss the treaty with 
Uruguay, comparing it in a general way with the 
recent treaty with Italy, and then to consider the 
treaty with Ireland in order to note the particulars 
in which it differs from the treaty with Uruguay. 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Economic Development With Uruguay 


The treaty of friendship, commerce, and eco- 
nomic development with Uruguay which is now 
before the Committee is the third comprehensive 
treaty governing general economic relations which 
has been concluded by the United States since the 
war. Earlier treaties of friendship, commerce, 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 4, 1950, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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and navigation with China and Italy were con- 
sidered by the Committee and approved by the 
Senate in 1948. These treaties represent signifi- 
cant progress in the Department’s program for 
expanding and modernizing this country’s net- 
work of commercial treaties, pursuant to a long- 
established policy of this country. These treaties 
are expressed in terms of general principles rather 


than of narrow technicalities and from the first 


have been concerned with defining the rights en- 
joyed by individuals and economic enterprises in 
foreign countries and with fixing the general rules 
which govern the exchange of goods and the treat- 
ment of vessels. Like its forerunners, the treaty 
with Uruguay is concerned principally with these 
subjects. 


COMPARISON WITH ITALIAN TREATY 


It has been necessary, however, constantly to re- 
shape these treaties to meet changing economic 
conditions. As the Committee is aware, the recent 
treaty with Italy applies the traditional frame of 
the commercial treaty to such modern economic 
problems as the increased use of the corporate 
form of business enterprise, the growing state 
ownership of economic enterprise, and the spread 
of discriminatory trade and business practices. 
The treaty with Uruguay represents a continua- 
tion and improvement of this process of adap- 
tation. It has the same coiued vinaiuns as the 
treaty with Italy, but its provisions have been ex- 
tensively restated and simplified, and certain of 
them have been amplified in substance. Funda- 
mentally, however, the two treaties cover the same 
ground in much the same way. In this connection, 
I should like to offer for the record a tabular 
comparison of the provisions of the two treaties 
which illustrates their basic similarity and the 
limited differences between them. 

While the provisions of the treaty with 
Uruguay are similar to those of the treaty with 
Italy, it may be helpful to the Committee in its 
consideration of the former to have a brief sum- 
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mary of its provisions. The Department has 
recently prepared such a summary, and I should 
like to offer it also for the record. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TREATIES 


It may be fitting at this time, however, to refer 
to certain of the differences between the two 
treaties. The first concerns the title. The use of 
the term “economic development” reflects current 
interest in certain features which have long been 
present in treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation but which have been given increased 
nes DA p88 by present economic conditions. I 
refer, of course, to the promotion of a favorable 
climate for private capital, technology, and enter- 
prise in foreign countries. Treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation have always con- 
tained provisions designed to provide assurances 
to American nationals and business enterprises of 
each country within the teritories of the other. 
Some of these provisions are basically economic; 
others concern the personal rights of the individ- 
ual sojourning in a foreign country. All of these 
provisions tend directly or indirectly to encourage 
the free movement of persons, one, and capital 
on an international scale. All of them help to 
furnish those essential elements, particularly pro- 
tection and security for persons and property and 
incentive for business enterprise, which constitute 
a favorable climate for investment. 

The treaty with Uruguay, in developing these 
essential elements, gives increased emphasis to 
certain provisions of special interest to investors 
and gives particular attention to technical phases 
of investment problems. It provides categori- 
cally and in concrete detail (art. XV, par. 4) for 
the introduction of capital by citizens of one 
country into the territories of the other and for 
the withdrawal therefrom of earnings, of funds 
for capital transfers and of other funds. Such 
withdrawals, however, are subject to certain lim- 
ited and carefully safeguarded restrictions during 
times of exchange stringency. The treaty also 
contains a provision (art. V, par. 4) which , ened 
rights to obtain the services of technical experts, 
executive personnel, and other specialized em- 
ployees in greater detail than was done in the 
treaty with Italy. This provision is designed to 
encourage private enterprise to make its technical 
resources available for purposes of economic de- 
velopment. In addition, a substantial number of 
improvements or refinements in the treatment of 
technical problems have been made in the treaty 
in the course of restating its standard provisions. 
The statement of the rule on technical personnel 
(art. V, par. 4) has been amplified, for example, 
and the application of the standard of national 
treatment to navigation matters (art. XVI) has 
been stated in a more positive way. The extensive 
restatement of the standard provisions has bene- 
fited the treaty as a whole, both as to content and 
language. In the process, the scope of reservations 
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to the general rules of the treaty has been nar- 
rowed, and the language generally has been 
tightened and further clarified. 

n reflecting current interest in problems of 
investment and economic development, the treaty 
with Uruguay is in harmony with the broad ob- 
jectives of the Point 4 Program. While the treaty 
contains no provisions directly related to the tech- 
nical assistance features of Point 4, it is a good 
example of the kind of treaty which may promote 
effectively the objectives of Point 4, for it contains 
the kind of assurances as to the treatment of pri- 
vate enterprise that are likely to create a climate 
favorable for American investment in foreign 
countries. It is also an example of the type of 
agreement “relating to opportunities and security 
for investment” the negotiation of which is pro- 
vided for in article 12 of the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

In the case of Uruguay, of course, conditions 
favorable to investments from abroad have long 
existed, and the treaty serves rather to confirm 
formally traditional Uruguayan policies compar- 
able to our own, under which both countries have 
encouraged private enterprise and developed 
prosperous economies. The treaty, however, is 
something more than a formal declaration of 
the general rules which govern economic rela- 
tions between the two countries. It is designed 
to promote the mutual benefit of the United 
States and Uruguay, pointing out within a 
broad framework practical ways in which pri- 
vate Uruguayan and American resources of capi- 
tal, skills, technology, and manpower can join in 
the realization of yet higher standards of living. 

This treaty is of 1 real significance in other ways 
as well. As President Truman said in his recent 
message to the President of Uruguay: “In this 
treaty, we have reaffirmed and pledged mutual 
principles and practices of basic importance to 
closer economic collaboration and increased com- 
mercial interchange in a free world.” The treat 
further strengthens the cordial relations whic 
have long existed between the Governments and 
a ge of the United States and Uruguay and 

olds out to the world a practical example of how 
like-minded countries may act for their own and 
for the general good. 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation With Ireland 


The treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation with Ireland, which is now before you, is 
the fourth such comprehensive treaty to be nego- 
tiated by. the United States since the war, pursuant 
to the State Department’s program for expanding 
and modernizing this country’s commercial treaty 
network. It is also the first treaty of the sort 
with any English-speaking country since the con- 
ventions of commerce and navigation of 1815 and 
1827 with Great Britain. 

The treaty with Ireland is patterned after es- 
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sentially the same basic negotiating draft as that 
from which the treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and economic development with Uruguay was de- 
rived, and is thus very similar to it in organiza- 
tion, style, purpose, and content. Since the 
Uruguayan treaty has just now been discussed, 
therefore, it would seem most convenient to sum- 
marize the Irish treaty by describing major points 
of difference between the two.” 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE WITH URUGUAYAN TREATY 


The first difference to be noted is the inclusion 
in the Irish treaty of two articles not found in 
that with Uruguay. One of these, a provision 
traditionally carried in this type of treaty, pro- 
vides that the citizens of each country be exempt 
from compulsory service in the armed forces of the 
other (art. III). However, in conformity with 
established United States policy, it is further stip- 
ulated that this exemption cannot be claimed when 
both countries are allied or associated in the same 
war. To all intents and purposes, article III of 
the Irish treaty is identical with article XIII of 
the treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion with Italy, which came into force on July 26 
of last year. 

The other new article provides for the enforce- 
ability of commercial arbitration contracts be- 
tween the businessmen of the two countries and 
for the execution of lawful awards rendered pur- 
suant to such contracts, regardless of the place 
where the arbitration proceedings take place and 
of the nationality of the arbitrators (art. X). 
This provision is consistent with title 9 of the 
United States Code and is calculated to forward 
its objective of facilitating settlement of disnutes 
over business contracts without resort to litiga- 
tion. This provision is also adjusted to the vary- 
ing commercial arbitration law of the several 
States and leaves room for future legislative ex- 
perimentation in the arbitration field. Although 
the treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion with China, signed November 4, 1946, con- 
tains a commercial arbitration provision adapted 
to special Chinese problems, the Irish treaty is the 
first to carry such a provision in a generally appli- 
cable form. : 

The second group of notable differences between 
the Irish and Uruguayan treaties arises from dif- 
ferences in the history and economic circumstances 
of the two countries. The primary adjustment 
to Irish conditions is a reservation for the Irish 
Control of Manufactures Act of 1932, as amended 
in 1934 (art. VI, par. 4). This act, in brief, pro- 
vides that factories cannot be established in Ire- 
land under alien ownership except with the express 
consent of the Irish Government. The same rule 
applies with respect to alien acquisition of exist- 


*For appendix of cross-reference table of the treaties 
with Ireland and Uruguay, see Department of State press 
release 457 of May 4, 1950. 
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ing Irish-owned factories. In administering this 
legislation, the Irish Government has indicated 
that it intends to follow a policy of according 
favorable consideration to American investors 
wishing to initiate enterprises in line with Irish 
industrialization ambitions. 

The Irish deemed it necessary also to maintain 
their special stamp tax on transfers of real estate 
to aliens (art. IX, par. 1(b), last phrase, with 
which compare protocol, par. 7, of Uruguayan 
treaty). In addition to producing a certain 
amount of revenue for the public treasury, this 
tax is designed to discourage an excessive volume 
of alien purchases of Irish property and to exer- 
cise a restraining influence on further increases in 
already inflated property values. 

Thirdly, it was of course necessary that adjust- 
ments be made to take account of Ireland’s con- 
nection with the British Commonwealth trading 
and monetary area, especially the United King- 
dom which is the established outlet for the pre- 
ponderant share of Ireland’s primary agricultural 
exports. The reservation formulated to fit Irish 
needs (art. XX, par. 3 (b)) is the counterpart 
of the reservations the United States retains as to 
Cuba, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, and our 
territories and possessions, and Uruguay as to 
Bolivia and Paraguay. It may be noted that this 
Commonwealth preference reservation is limited 
to the interchange of goods. Moreover, Ireland 
undertakes not to increase existing Commonwealth 
trade differentials so long as the United States 
may be bounded by the General ent on 
Tariffs and Trade (or the projected Iro charter) 
not to increase existing Cuban and Philippine 
preferences. 

Remaining differences are of a miscellaneous 
character, the most notable one being perhaps a 
revised rule on personal property. In the past, 
the general rule on personalty carried in United 
States treaties has been that of the most-favored- 
nation. However, inasmuch as this means non- 
discrimination as compared merely with other 
foreigners and does not assure treatment equal 
to that accorded nationals in the country, it is no 
longer altogether adequate in view of the impor- 
tant role that ownership of shares of stock, for 
example, has come to play in modern economic 
affairs. Article VII, paragraph 2, of the Irish 
treaty represents the result of the Department’s 
effort to develop a stronger and more satisfactory 
rule: namely, national treatment, subject to neces- 
sary qualifications. 

Adjustments for balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties, which can be expected to constitute a normal 
feature of treaties of this type during the present 
era of disordered international finances, are found 
in paragraph 8 of the protocol. The differences 
between this and the comparable adjustments 
found in the Uruguayan treaty reflect adaptations 
to the particulars of Ireland’s financial position. 
The principle involved is the same in both treaties. 
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The protocol of the Irish treaty also contains 
other variances of secondary import, growing out 
of the circumstances of the negotiation. The 
Minutes of Interpretation, identified with but not 

art of the treaty, afforded a convenient medium 

or recording the rules of interpretation applicable 
to certain terms and passages of the treaty, as 
desired by one or the other country. These ma- 
terials, being merely statements of what the treaty 
fairly construed is intended to mean, are not of 
such a nature as to require incorporation in the 
text of the treaty or protocol. 

In concluding my summary, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would A fitting to quote from the state- 
ment issued by Sean McBride, Ireland’s distin- 
guished Minister for External Relations, at the 
time the treaty was signed: 

The Government warmly welcomes the conclusion of 
this treaty. The U.S.A. and its people hold a very special 
place in the mind and heart of the Irish nation. The 
exceptionally close relations between the two countries 
have already rested and in the final analysis must always 
rest on those solid foundations of sentiment and mutual 
respect which are the best guarantee of friendship between 
states. This treaty, however, supplements the basis of 
our friendship in providing a juridical framework for the 
maintenance and further development of intercourse be- 
tween the two nations. The Government earnestly hopes 
that the conclusion of the treaty will furnish the Irish 
business community with an incentive to make every 
effort to expand the country’s dollar-earning capacity, 
whether by the export of goods or the sale of services like 
tourism so that in the years ahead we may be able to pay 
for those goods and services we need from the U.S.A. 
if our resources are to be used to the best advantage. 


I can only add that the State Department also 
warmly welcomes this treaty and trusts that it will 
serve to encourage American businessmen likewise 
to increase their commercial and investment in- 
terests in Ireland. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Offiice, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Germany 1947-1949: The Story in Documents. European 
and British Commonwealth Series 9. Pub. 3556. 631 
pp. $3.25 per copy. 


_ Story of Americaa policy toward Germany and perti- 
nent developments in Germany. The documents are 
presented in comprehensive, topical arrangements. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Bolivia. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1999. Pub. 
3729. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia, 
modifying and extending agreement of July 15 and 
16, 1942, as modified and extended—Effected by ex- 
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change of notes, signed at La Paz July 1 and 14, 1948; 
entered into force July 14, 1948, operative retro- 
actively from June 30, 1948. 


United States Educational Foundation in Norway. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2000. Pub. 
8740. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 
States and Norway—Signed at Oslo May 25, 1949; 
entered into force May 25, 1949. 


Inter-American Highway. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2001. Pub. 3741. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala, 
supplementing agreement of May 19, 1943—Effected 
by exchange of notes, signed at Guatemala May 18, 
1948 ; entered into force May 18, 1948. 


Parcel Post. Treaties and Other International! Acts Series 
2002. Pub. 3744. 26 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations between United 
States and Korea—Signed at Seoul February 17, 1949 
and at Washington April 13, 1949; entered into force 
with respect to the United States December 1, 1949; 
and with respect to Korea July 1, 1949. 


The Department of State. Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice Series 14. Pub. 3745. 12 pp. 


Pamphlet describing the organization and functions 
of the Department of State, including a map of its 
buildings. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Amended 
Text) and Texts of Related Documents. Commercial 
Policy Series 124, Pub. 3758. 99 pp. Limited distribution. 


Includes such related documents as Final Act, Proto- 
col of Provisional Application, and Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Project. European 
and British Commonwealth Series 13. Pub. 3767. 7 pp. 
Free. [BuLietTin Reprint] 


Message of the President to Congress and text of the 
agreement. 


United States Policy Toward Asia. Far Eastern Series 
33. Pub. 3817. 16 pp. [Buttetin Reprint] Free. 


Address by Secretary Acheson made before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California on March 15, 1950. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Negotiations 
Beginning September 1950 Under the Trade Agreement 
Act of 1934 as amended and Extended. Commercial Policy 
Series 126. Pub. 3819. 92 pp. 25¢. 


Notice of United States intention to negotiate, list 
of products to be considered, and notice of public 
hearings. 


Diplomatic List, April 1950. Pub. 3820. 155 pp. 380¢ a 
copy ; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


U.S. Ambassadors’ Report on Regional Conferences in 
American Republics. Inter-American Series 40. Pub. 
3825. [BuLLEeTIN Reprint] 4 pp. Free. 


Report of the first regional conference of U.S. Am- 
bassadors in the Caribbean Area; also, a report on 
the Rio conference. 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Program. General For- 
eign Policy Series 25. Pub. 3836. 6 pp. 


A Fact Sheet including purpose, program, policy 
background of MDAP outlined. 
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Countries Accede to General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


FINLAND 
[Released to the press April 25] 


United States tariff concessions initially ne- 
gotiated by this Government with Finland at 
Annecy, France, in 1949, will become effective 
May 25, 1950. 

inland today signed the Annecy Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and has taken the other steps 
necessary to become a contracting party to the 
agreement. Under the provisions of the protocol, 
the two Governments are obliged to make their 
concessions effective 30 days after the above 
actions have been taken. 

Most of Finland’s concessions involve a chan 
from specific duties to ad valorem rates. The 
concessions will benefit a wide range of United 
States exports, but probably the most extensive 
coverage is found in the fruit, automotive, and 
machinery groups. Cotton, lard, and tobacco are 
important agricultural products appearing in the 
schedule, while motion pictures, tires and tubes, 
and office appliances are noteworthy industrial 
items. 

Among the most important concessions granted 
by Finland were those on automobiles. An ad 
valorem duty of 14 percent was obtained for pas- 
senger cars of the types in which the United 
States has chief interest and for motor trucks, 
buses, automobile chassis, and most automotive 
parts. Concessions were obtained on the two 
most important items in the United States imple- 
ment trade with Finland: plows and tractors, the 
former being granted a rate of 10 percent, and the 
latter 8 percent. 

The United States agreed to reduce the duty 
on granite sg - blocks and hewn, dressed, 
pointed, pitched, lined or polished granite (from 
30 to 20 percent); on certain cutlery; on birch 
plywood (from 25 to 20 percent); on spools 
(from 25 to 1214 percent); doors (from 25 to 
1624 percent) ; Gruyere process cheese; beermat 
board and other paperboard; greaseproof and 
certain other papers; ski wax; and certain wood 
pulp items. 

The United States concessions will be put into 
effect by Presidential proclamation in accordance 
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with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended. 

Upon the coming into force of the new tariff 
rates provided for in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the trade agreement between 
the United States and Finland in 1936 will be 
terminated. 


DENMARK 
[Released to the press May 1] 


Denmark, on April 28, 1950, signed the Annecy 
Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and has taken 
the other steps necessary to become a contracting 
party to the ment. Under the provisions of 
the protocol, the two Governments are obliged to 
make their concessions effective 30 days after the 
above actions have been taken, on May 28, 1950. 

The United States concessions will be put into 
effect by Presidential proclamation in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended. 

The moderate general level of the Danish tariff 
explains the predominance of duty-rate and duty- 
free bindings among the concessions granted by 
Denmark. These concessions will benefit numer- 
ous branches of American agriculture and in 
dustry, and the concessions resulting from 
Denmark’s negotiations with other countries 
participating in the Annecy conference will be of 
assistance to many other American exporters in- 
terested in the Danish market. 

Denmark bound favorable duty rates on fresh 
apples and pears; raisins and prunes; dried apri- 
cots, apples, peaches, pears, and mixed fruit. As- 
surance of continued duty-free treatment on 
wheat, soya beans, and certain cornstarch was ob- 
tained, and a low rate on rice was bound. The 
duty on canned and dehydrated soups was cut by 
50 percent. A duty-free binding was obtained on 
raw cotton and linters and a moderate rate on leaf 
tobacco was bound against increase. Continued 
free entry was assured for red top and blue grass 
seed, and favorable duty rates on pecans and on 
apricot and peach kernels were bound. Reduc- 
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tions were obtained for certain soft drink extracts 
and for salted salmon. 

The specific Danish duty on larger passenger 
cars was removed, and these are now dutiable at 
only 15 percent ad valorem. Favorable rates on 
a range of automotive parts were bound against 
increase. Electric motors, generators, magnetos, 
and certain other electric equipment for use on 
automobiles were bound at 714 percent. Auto- 
mobile engines were bound at 5 percent. Aircraft 
used in international traffic were bound duty free, 
and other aircraft at 714 percent. Ad valorem 
rates of 5 percent were bound on refrigerating ma- 
chines, graders, earth movers, road rollers, exca- 
vators, concrete mixers, and other machines for 
contractors’ use except when combined with cer- 
tain electrical components, in which case the rate 
of 7144 percent was bound. A favorable 5 percent 
ad valorem duty was bound on typewriters, calcu- 
lating and adding machines, cash registers, book- 
keeping and accounting machines and certain other 
items of office equipment, except those combined 
with certain electrical components, on which a 
71% percent duty was bound. Moderate duties on 
lubricating oil and petrolatum were bound, and 
free entry on paraffin was assured. The duty on 
turpentine was removed and duty-free treatment 
of rosin was bound. The duty was bound on tires 
and tubes. A specific duty of about 2¢ per foot 
was established for motion pictures to replace the 
previous ad valorem rate. 

The United States agreed to reduce the duty 
on rangefinders for photographic purposes from 
45 percent ad valorem to 25 percent; the duty on 
certain internal combustion engines from 35 to 
171% percent, and that on certain other internal 
combustion engines from 2714 percent to 171% per- 
cent. The duty on certain cutlery was reduced 
from 16¢ each plus 35 percent to 8¢ each plus 1714 
percent, and that on sterling silver tableware and 
certain manufactures of silver from 3214 to 25 
percent. 

The duty reduction on butter to 7¢ per pound 
was limited in application to imports from all 
sources not to exceed 5 million pounds between 
April 1 and July 15 of any year and not in excess 
of a like amount between July 16 and October 31 of 
any year. Imports in excess of these quantities 
remain dutiable at the full rate of 14¢ per pound. 
The duty on Emmenthaler type cheese was bound 
at 5¢ per pound with an alternative 20 percent min- 
imum rate; that on blue-mold cheese was reduced 
from 5¢ per pound with an alternative 25 percent 
minimum rate to 3¢ per pound with an alternative 
15 percent minimum rate. The duty on orchard 
grass seed was reduced from 5 to 214¢ per pound; 
that on Aquavit from $2.50 to $1.25 per gallon. 
The duty on certain jewelry was reduced from 55 
percent to 35 percent. The duty on statuary and 
certain other works of art was reduced from 20 
percent to 10 percent. Natural flint was bound 
duty-free as was also rennet. 
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LIBERIA 


[Released to the press April 27] 


Tariff concessions negotiated between the United 
States and Liberia during the negotiations held at 
Annecy, France, in 1949, will go into effect on May 
20, 1950. Liberia signed the a Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade last year and, on April 20, took 
the other steps necessary to become a contractin 
party to the agreement. Under the provisions o 
the Annecy Protocol, the two Governments are 
obligated to make their concessions effective 30 
days after Liberia completed the necessary for- 
malities, 

Under the agreement, Liberia places on its free 
list agricultural machinery, medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations, insecticides, fertilizers, 
and fertilizer materials, which were formerly duti- 
able at from 10 percent ad valorem to 30 percent. 
Agricultural tools were bound on the free list. 
Liberia reduced its duties on tobacco leaf; com- 
pressed, liquefied, and solidified gases ; toilet soap ; 
cotton remnants and certain manufactures of cot- 
ton; certain rubber products; cigars, ne 
oils; lamps and lanterns (except electric); an 
dental supplies. Liberia bound against increase 
its moderate duties on condensed, evaporated and 
dried milk; rice; wheat flour; passenger automo- 
biles and motor trucks; mining, refrigerating, in- 
dustrial and roadbuilding machinery; cotton 
cloth; and cigarettes. 

The United States bound the duty-free status of 
latex; palm oil; and palmyra, piassava, and palm- 
leaf fibers. 

The United States concessions will be put into 
effect by Presidential proclamation in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended. 


ITALY 
[Released to the press May 1} 


Italy, on April 30, 1950, signed the Annecy Pro- 
tocol of Terms of Accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and has taken the other 
steps necessary to become a contracting party to 
the Agreement. Under the provisions of the pro- 
tocol, the two Governments are obligated to make 
their concessions effective 30 days after the above 
actions have been taken, or. May 30, 1950. 

The United States concessions will be put into 
effect by Presidential proclamation in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended. 

The most important concessions granted by 
Italy to the United States at Annecy were on agri- 
cultural products. These included cotton, wheat, 
powdered milk, lard, soybean oil, and prunes, all 
of which have figured significantly in United 
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States trade with Italy in recent years. The duty 
on raw cotton was reduced from the 1938 level of 
32 percent ad valorem to 6 percent; powdered 
milk from 33 to 18 percent; prunes from 69 to 15 

ercent; lard from 33 to 25 percent; soybean oil 
foes 95 to 25 percent. Leaf tobacco, another very 
important export to Italy, was bound on the free 
list. In the industrial field, substantial reductions 
were granted by Italy on tires and tubes, type- 
writers, cash registers, large radios, track-laying 
tractors, passenger cars, and trucks. The duties 
on passenger cars and trucks were reduced from 
the 1937 level of over 100 percent. On some cate- 
gories of these vehicles, the Italian duties were 
reduced to 35 percent, and on other categories to 
40 percent. Duties on typewriters and cash reg- 
isters were reduced by about 50 percent and 65 
percent, respectively. 

The United States granted reductions on: olive 
oil (duty was reduced from 8¢ to 434¢ per pound 
on that in small containers) ; lemons, from 214¢ to 
1144¢ per pound (the United States reserves the 
right to restore the full duty on imports exceed- 
ing 5 percent of domestic production). The 
duties on marble, marble sake alabaster, and 
travertine stone were reduced 50 percent; that 
on tapestries from 40 percent to 2714 percent, and 
that on accordions from 40 to 20 percent. Sub- 
stantial concessions were also granted on sheep’s- 
milk cheese (pecorino), cotton quilts, tapestries, 
and works of art. 


NICARAGUA 
[Released to the press May 1] 


On April 28, 1950, Nicaragua signed the An- 
necy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and com- 
pleted the other steps necessary to becoming a 
contracting party to the General Agreement. 

The two Gencememe are obligated, under the 
provisions of the Annecy protocol, to make their 
concessions effective 30 days after the above actions 
have been taken, on May 28, 1950. United States 
tariff concessions will be put in effect by Presi- 
dential proclamation, in accordance with the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended. 

The existing trade agreement between the 
United States and Nicaragua, which was signed 
at Managua on March 11, 1936, and terminated in 
part by an exchange of notes dated February 8, 
1938, was terminated in its entirety upon Nica- 
ragua’s accession to the General Agreement. 

At Annecy, Nicaragua negotiated tariff conces- 
sions with the United States covering 40 tariff 
items of interest to American exporters, including 
such important products as wheat flour, prepared 
milk, agricultural machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, automotive vehicles, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, paints and varnishes, office machines, syn- 
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thetic fiber textiles and hosiery, motion pictures, 
aircraft, and glassware. 

The concessions on 15 tariff items, including 
synthetic fiber textiles and hosiery, X-ray equip- 
ment, projectors for still or motion pictures, 
mee flavoring preparations, proprietary and 
patent medicines, empty capsules, oat cereals, 
evaporated milk or cream, horseshoes, and foun- 
tain pens, consisted of reductions in Nicaragua’s 
general rates of duty. The existing general rates 
of duty were bound on 15 additional tariff items, 
such as wheat flour, condensed milk or cream, 
dried whole and skimmed milk or cream, office 
machinery, radio tubes, batteries and parts, phar- 
maceutical products not elsewhere specified, and 
glassware. 

Because Nicaragua contemplates that a revision 
of its tariff will be completed by the end of 1950 
its concessions on several tariff items consisted o 
the binding of the present duty status with pro- 
vision for small permissive upward adjustments 
in existing general rates of duty or, in the case of 
products presently free of duty, the imposition of 
moderate duties. The existing general rates were 
bound on varnishes and driers, ready mixed 
paints, transformers and bulbs, silent and sound 
motion picture film, and Says va photographic 
film, with the proviso that those rates may be 
slightly increased to rates specified in the conces- 
sions. The duty-free status of electrical ma- 
chinery, dynamos, etc. was bound with the pro- 
vision that a 10 percent ad valorem duty may be 
imposed. Likewise, on Nicaragua’s imports of 
automobiles and trucks, which have been free of 
duty since 1948, there is a provision for the per- 
missive imposition of moderate rates of duty, ac- 
cording to value. The automotive concessions 
and those on nylon fabrics and hosiery, and on 
projectors for still or motion pictures, were 
granted until December 31, 1950. 

United States concessions initially negotiated 
at Annecy with Nicaragua consisted of 50 percent 
reductions in the United States import duties on 
Peru balsam and on crude balsams not specially 
provided for and the binding of the duty-free 
status of crude ipecac, Brazil wood, fustic wood, 
Spanish cedar logs, and hewn railroad ties. 


Visit of Turkish Rector 


Dr. Omer Celal Sare arrived in the United 
States from Turkey on May 8, 1950. He will 
spend several days in Washington, D. C., before 
beginning a series of visits to various cities for 
the purpose of visiting universities and colleges in 
the United States and conferring with colleagues 
in his field. His visit has been made possible 
through a grant-in-aid awarded by the Depart- 
ment of State under the program for the exchang 
of persons. 
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Soviet Union Asked To Return 
Two U.S. Navy Icebreakers 


Following is the text of the Department of State note of 
May 8, 1950, transmitted to Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
S. Panyushkin in Washington regarding the return of 
the remaining two United States Navy icebreakers lend- 
leased to the U.S.S.R. during the war. The note was 
released to the press on May 9. 


Exceititency: I have the honor to refer to the 
“Agreement on Dates and Procedures for Return 
of Three Icebreakers and Twenty-Seven Frigates 
of the United States Navy Received by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics Under the Lend- 
Lease Act,” and to my conversation of November 
12, 1949 with the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. 
Bazykin. 

It will be recalled that by the Agreement of 
September 27, 1949, the Soviet Union was to re- 
turn the three icebreakers, the North Wind, the 
South Wind and the West Wind, to the United 
States at the port of Bremerhaven, Germany, not 
later than December 1, 1949. On November 12, 
1949, this Government was informed by the Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires that only one icebreaker, the 
South Wind, could be returned by December 1, 
the other two, the North Wind and the West Wind 
being unable to break through the unusually heavy 
ice in the Arctic regions. The Soviet Government 
offered to return the South Wind before December 
1, and the North Wind and the West Wind at a 
port in northern Japan in May or June 1950, or 
earlier if possible. In view of the original agree- 
ment, the Soviet Government alternatively of- 
fered to return all three vessels at Bremerhaven. 

On November 29, 1949, the Soviet Chargé d’Af- 
faires was informed that the United States Gov- 
ernment was prepared to accept the icebreaker the 
South Wind immediately in the port of Yoko- 
suka, Japan. With respect to the other two ice- 
breakers, this Government reserved its position 
until nearer the time when the two icebreakers 
could be delivered. Subsequently, the South 
Wind was in fact returned to the port of Yoko- 
suka, Japan. 

The A of the United States now 
wishes to express its desire that the two icebreak- 
ers, the North Wind and the West Wind, be re- 
turned at Bremerhaven, Germany, on or before 
June 30, 1950. If, in the view of your Govern- 
ment, however, it would not be possible to effect 
delivery of the vessels at the port of Bremer- 
haven on or before the date of June 30 specified 
above, the Government of the United States will 
accept their return at the port of Yokosuka, Japan 
at the earliest possible date in the May—June pe- 
riod in accordance with the alternative offer of 
your Government made by Mr. Bazykin on No- 
vember 12, 1949. My Government will appreciate 
being informed at the earliest moment as to the 
date and port at which the delivery will be effected. 
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It is the understanding of this Government that 
the procedure for return as established by the 
oe of September 27, 1949 will apply to the 
delivery of these two vessels. 

Accept, [etc. ] 

James EK, Wess 
Acting Secretary of State 


Soviet Delaying Tactics 
in Austrian Treaty Talks 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 11] 


The deputies for the Austrian treaty were ap- 
pointed for a specific purpose: to discuss such 
Austrian matters as needed to be embodied in a 
treaty to fulfill the pledge made by the Allies in 
the eis declaration of November 1943 that 
Austria’s freedom and independence should be 
restored. 

This is an aim which the United States has 
steadily pressed for since 1946. In contrast, it ap- 
pears that Austrian freedom and independence are 
the last thing the Soviet Union desires, despite 
its participation in the Moscow declaration, and 
that it will go to any extreme to think up excuses 
to avoid this result. 

First, the excuse was the German assets prob- 
lem, which was solved by the Ministers at Paris 
in 1949, 

Then, the excuse was the necessity of concluding 
certain negotiations with the Austrians on the side, 
relating to claims for relief supplies. 

Then, the excuse was extravagant charges about 
failure of denazification and demilitarization, 
subjects which fall within the specific province of 
the Allied Council in Vienna where similar un- 
substantiated Soviet charges had previously been 
made and proved to be without substance. 

Now, the excuse has been stretched further afield 
to Trieste. No one can be deceived by such tactics 
or the purpose they hide, to delay fulfillment of a 
solemn international commitment toward the peo- 
ple of Austria. 


Period for Filing Claims 
in German U.S. Zone Extended 


[Release to the press May 10] 


German authorities in the United States zone 
have informed the office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany that action has been 
taken in each of the four states (laender) of the 
United States zone to extend the period for filing 
of claims against the state by nonresidents of Ger- 
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many generally until June 30, 1950. The original 
period expired on March 31, 1950. 

The German legislation, known as the general 
claims laws (Entschaedigungsgesetz) , was enacted 
separately in August 1949 by each of the states of 
the United States zone, after approval by Military 
Government. The laws, which are virtually iden- 
tical, contain detailed provisions for compensation 
to victims of Nazi Germany, for personal damage 
and loss of liberty. Since the ten are imple- 
mented independently by each state, procedures 
vary, to some extent, from state to state. 

Bavaria has provided by ordinance that persons 
filing their claims from within Germany may sub- 
mit required documents and application forms 
until June 30, 1950, provided that informal appli- 
cations were filed prior to March 31, 1950. Per- 
sons outside Germany, according to the ordinance, 
may submit claims until June 30, 1950, and must 
submit required documents and application by 
September 30, 1950. 

and Bremen has made provisions similar to 
those adopted by Bavaria. The Senator for 
Works and Public Welfare stated that announce- 
ment was made by publication in the official sec- 
tion of Bremen newspapers on March 29, 1950. 

Land Hesse, by publication of a decree of the 
Ministry of the Interior, on March 11, 1950, and 
an implementing instruction (No. 17) to govern- 
ment offices concerned, has provided that claims 
from persons outside Germany shall be accepted 
until June 30, 1950. 

The Ministry of Justice of Wiirttemberg-Baden 
informed the United States Property Division 
that it has given written agreement to eight organ- 
izations to accept claims from persons residing 
outside Germany until September 30, 1950, trans- 
mitted through the organizations and has also 
stipulated that claims from other sources outside 
Germany will generally be accepted at least until 
June 30, 1950. The eight organizations named 
were: Association of European Jurists, Federa- 
tion of Jews from Central Europe, Axis Victims 
League, Anti-Nazi League, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, United Jewish Survivors KZ Association 
in New York, Association Pour La Defense des 
Interets des Victimes De l’Axe, Paris, and Jewish 
Agency for Palestine—Attention of : Regional Of- 
fice, Frankfort. 

Claimants are advised by Property Division to 
submit sufficient identifying and supporting in- 
formation with their claims, including name, date 
of birth, present residence, and kind of damage 
for which redress is sought. 

Property Division advises claimants, further, 
to submit claims and other communications direct 
to the state (land) which must deal with them, 
rather than to the offices of the occupation 
authorities since the latter must in all cases 
transmit them to the German authorities for 
consideration. Addresses of appropriate Ger- 
man authorities in the respective laender were said 
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by Property Division representatives to be as 
follows: 


Bavaria 
Bayerisches Landesamt Fuer Wiedergutmachung 
Arcisstrasse 11 
Munich 2, Germany 


Hesse 
Hessisches Staatsministerium 
der Minister des Innernabteilung Wiedergutmachung 
Wilhelmstrasse 24 
Weisbaden, Germany 


Wirttemberg 
Landesbezirksstelle Fuer Wiedergutmachung 
Gerokstrasse 37 
Stuttgart, Germany 


Baden 
Landesbezirksstelle Fuer Wiedergutmachung 
Beethovenstrasse 11 
Karlsruhe, Germany 


Bremen 
Amt Fuer Wiedergutmachung 
Polizeihaus 
Bremen, Germany 


The extension is limited to the general claims 
laws and does not apply to the restitution law 
(Military Government Law No. 59), which covers 
claims for identifiable property taken from per- 
secutees. Claims for restitution of identifiable 

roperty under the restitution laws in effect in 

erlin and in the British zone may still be filed 
until June 30, 1950. Affected persons should sub- 
mit their claims before that date. Claims for res- 
titution of property should be addressed as 
follows: 


Property located in western Berlin: 


Treuhaender der Amerikanischen Britischen und 
Franzoesischen Militaerregierungen Fuer Zwang- 
suebertragene Vermoegen 

Nuernbergerstrasse 53/55 

Berlin W 30 


Property located in British zone of Germany: 


Zentralamt Fuer Vermoegensverwaltung Bad 
Nenndorf 

Land Niedersachsen 

Germany, British Zone 


Japanese To Open Agencies 
in the United States 


[Released to the press May 1] 


Japanese Government officials are arriving in 
the United States this week to open agencies in 
five key American cities for the purpose of pro- 
moting trade between the United States and Japan 
and the handling of citizenship and property prob- 
lems relating to Japanese residing in the United 
States. The agencies will be located at New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Hono- 
lulu. The staff for the Honolulu agency arrived 
there last week. 

Two months ago the United States Government, 
after consulting with other Far Eastern Com- 
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mission countries, transmitted through General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters an invitation to the 
Japanese Government to establish agencies in this 
country—an invitation which was ae hee by 
General MacArthur and accepted by the Japanese 
Government. The main objectives behind the in- 
vitation to establish the agencies were to provide 
means for making information available to Ameri- 
can businessmen on trade opportunities in Japan 
and on Japanese laws and regulations concerning 
import-export trade, as well as to permit Japan, 
which is unusually dependent on overseas trade, 
to conduct research on market conditions and trade 
opportunities in the United States. It is believed 
that the latter function will tend to eliminate 
instances of underpricing of Japanese exports by 

iving the Japanese Government and 3s anese 

usinessmen a better understanding of United 
States and world market conditions. 

The invitation also proposed, for equally prac- 
tical reasons, that the agencies might undertake 
the handling of certain nationality and property 
protection functions on behalf of Japanese resid- 
ing in the United States whose legal rights have 
become confused through the inability of Japanese 
authorities to handle them. In this regard, the 
agencies’ functions will be largely notarial, in- 
cluding the drawing up and execution of legal 
documents in accordance with the laws of Japan 
where they are to take effect. 


The staff of the New York agency will be: Kohei Teraoka 
(chief), Sakito Sato (assistant), Hisashi Okada (assist- 
ant), and Sadao Saito (clerk). 

The San Francisco agency staff will be: Atsushi Uyama 
(chief), Tadatomi Ishimaru (assistant), Mashiro Nishi- 
bori (assistant), and Miss Sumiko Tajima (clerk). 

The Los Angeles agency staff will be: Seizo Hinata 
(chief), Keisuke Arita (assistant), and Toshitada Ya- 
mamoto (clerk). 

The Seattle agency staff will be: Toshio Urabe (chief), 
aa Hayashi (assistant), and Kikuo Yoshida 

clerk). 

The Honolulu agency staff will be: Taro Kojima (chief), 
Hiroshi Hitomi (assistant), Shoichi Motomura (clerk), 
and Kunihiko Murono (clerk). 


Department Answers Philippine 
Resolution on Guerrilla Back Pay 


[Released to the press April 28] 


In response to a resolution of the Conference of Philip- 
pine Provincial Governors and City Mayors transmitted 
to President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
by Governor Manuel Cuenco of Cebu, requesting the United 
States Government to reopen the question of guerrilla 
recognition for back-pay purposes during the war against 
Japan, the Secretary of State has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Governor Cuenco, President of the 
Conference: 


My pear Governor CuENCcO: 
I have received Resolution No. 54 which was 
passed by the Conference of Provincial Governors 
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and City Mayors held at Manila, March 21-23, 
1950, at which the Conference requested the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to reopen the ques- 
tion of guerrilla recognition. In view of the 
unfortunate misunderstandings which have arisen 
over this problem and the confusion resultin 
from some rather inaccurate reports in the press, 
welcome this opportunity to set the record straight 
on this controversial issue. 

The guerrilla recognition program was termi- 
nated on June 30, 1948, when the Guerrilla Affairs 
Division of the Philippine Ryukyus Command 
was discontinued. The Secretary of the Army on 
April 21, 1949, addressed a letter to the Depart- 
ment of State in which he stated, “The Depart- 
ment of the Army considers that the recognition 
program has been properly terminated and that 
recognition claims have been accorded due and 
careful consideration in all cases.” 

This position was sg by the President of 
the United States and was communicated to the 
Philippine Embassy in Washington on May 11, 
1949, together with a copy of the April 21, 1949, 
letter from the Secretary of the Army. It might 
be added that President Truman confirmed the 
decision when he informed President Quirino in a 
conversation on August 9, 1949, that the guerrilla 
recognition question was definitely closed so far 
as the United States was pint: 

It is realized that owing to the large number of 
men involved and to the somewhat inadequate 
records available there may have been isolated 
cases of deserving persons denied recognition, 
where less deserving ones were given such recogni- 
tion, but, obviously, this question could never be 
decided to the satisfaction of all concerned. As 
long as the United States Government continues 
to receive and give consideration to petitions look- 
ing toward a reopening of this question, there will 
be those who will take advantage of this situation. 

The United States is fully appreciative of the 
patriotism of the hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of the Philippines, both men and women, 
who, often at great risk, were helpful in the com- 
mon cause. These individuals were in addition 
to the more than a million military cases consid- 
ered by the army of whom some 260,000 have 
received guerrilla recognition as members of the 
armed forces who rendered full-time military 
service. The general program of rehabilitation 
of the Philippines and assistance rendered to the 
Philippine Government by this Government fol- 
lowing the war has been recognition of the fact 
that the United States was keenly aware of the 
devotion and sacrifices of the Philippine people 
as a whole. 

With great reluctance, therefore, I am com- 
pelled to inform you that the United States Gov- 
ernment sees no possibility of reopening the 
guerrilla recog .u.ition question. The decision 
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taken by the Government of the United States to 
consider the question a closed one was taken after 
due consideration of all the factors involved. 
That decision still stands. 

I also wish to express my concern over certain 
reports in the press which have suggested that 
Ambassador Cowen was involved in the decision 
of the United States. It is apparent from the 
dates that the decision had been taken in Wash- 
ington before Ambassador Cowen was named Am- 
bassador to the Philippines and that he played 
no role whatever in that decision. The decision 
was communicated to the Philippine Government 
before the Ambassador, on May 21, 1949, first 
arrived in Manila to assume the duties of his 
position. 

I would be grateful if you would communicate 
the foregoing to the members of your conference. 


Dean ACHESON 


Economic and Military Aid 
Urged for Indochina 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press May 9] 


Following is the text of a statement by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson on Indochina, issued in Paris, Mon- 
day, May 8, 1950, following an exchange of views between 
the Secretary and Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of 
France: 

The Foreign Minister and I have just had an 
exchange of views on the situation in Indochina 
and are in general agreement both as to the urg- 
ency of the situation in that area and as to the 
necessity for remedial action. We have noted the 
fact that the problem of meeting the threat to the 
security of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos which 
now enjoy independence within the French union 
is primarily the responsibility of France and the 
Governments and peoples of Indochina. The 
United States recognizes that the solution of the 
Indochina problem depends both upon the restora- 
tion of security and upon the development of gen- 
uine nationalism and that United States assistance 
can and should contribute to these major ob- 
jectives. 

The United States Government, convinced that 
neither national independence nor democratic evo- 
lution exist in any area dominated by Soviet im- 
perialism, considers the situation to be such as to 
warrant its according economic aid and military 
equipment to the associated states of Indochina 
and to France in order to assist them in restoring 
stability and permitting these states to pursue 
their peaceful and democratic development. 


May 22, 1950 


Fulbright Agreement With Korea 


On April 28, Korea and the United States 
signed an agreement under the Fulbright Act, put- 
ting into operation the program of educational 
exchanges authorized by Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress. 

The signing took place at the ty | Min- 
istry in Seoul, with Col. B. C. Limb, Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Korea, gee 
the Government of that country and Everett F. 
Drumright, Chargé d’Affaires of the American 
Embassy, representing the United States. 

The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Commission in Korea to assist in the 
administration of the educational program fi- 
nanced from certain funds resulting from the sale 
of United States surplus property to that country. 
The Commission in Korea will consist of eight 
members, the honorary chairman of which will be 
the United States Ambassador to Korea. The 
members of the Commission will include four 
Korean and four United States citizens. 





New World Economy—— Continued from page 808 


But the final decision as to whether we are 
ready to open our doors wide to buy yt 
goods and thereby allow her to earn the dollars 
she needs will not be made at Washington or 
Torquay. 

It has to be made in California and New York, 
and all the States between, because it involves the 
buying and selling and producing habits of farm- 
ers and manufacturers and businessmen. It gets 
right down to the consuming habits of housewives 
and families. 

It is this third line of action that completes our 
economic design: the creation of a good economic 
environment. It holds for us the most difficult 
and urgent decisions. It demands of us that we 
take certain positive attitudes as a nation; that we 
consider the problems of our time and the deci- 
sions we have to make in a larger context than we 
have ever done. 

You may remember that, at the beginning of 
my talk, I mentioned three facts that should have 
hit us squarely between the eyes as we surveyed the 
1945 scene. The third fact is this: that we are 
living and deciding and building and creating in 
a larger context than we ever have before. e 
shall continue to live and work in that context, 
and however exposed and uncomfortable that po- 
sition may be, we cannot get out of ‘it. 

In the past 5 years, we Americans have been 
adjusting ourselves to new responsibilities of lead- 
ership. e have been engaged in extending the 
democratic process to world problems at the ver 
time when that process was under the most insid- 
ious and savage attack. But plans have been 
evolving and actions taken that form the elements 
of a dynamic and constructive foreign policy. 
This policy is the best assurance we ar of a 
world that will be both free and at peace. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[May 13-19] 
Migration 


Representatives from 30 governments, the 
United Nations, and interested specialized agencies 
assembled at Geneva, April 25-May 29, for the In- 
ternational Labor Organization’s preliminary con- 
ference on migration. This conference was 
convened to study ways of encouraging migration 
from overpopulated countries to underdevoleped 
areas where there is a shortage of manpower. 
David A. Morse, Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, in his opening address 
declared that “Now more than ever before, it is 
imperative to deal with migration problems on a 
broad front. Shifting population from count 
to country and from continent to continent accord- 
ing to manpower needs will contribute to the eco- 
nomic well-being of immigration and emigration 
countries alike.” The United States representa- 
tive said the conference marked “the first accept- 
ance by the participating nations of their share of 
responsibility, moral as well as material, in the 
cooperative task of facilitating international mi- 
gration and of advancing the freedom of move- 
ment of people.” 

The Conference recommended that the United 
Nations and the International Labor Organization 
study jointly the relation between European mi- 
gration and economic development. In this con- 
nection, it proposed that the International Labor 
Organization regularly obtain from the govern- 
ments and the international organizations con- 
cerned data on the more important economic 
development projects of interest from the stand- 
point of migration. It further proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council consider whether it 
would be desirable to have a technical mission 
which, when requested by interested immigration 
countries, ese examine the economic possibili- 
ties of those countries with particular attention to 
projects involving migration. 

The Conference also adopted a series of reports 
and resolutions designed to reduce obtacles to the 
migration of workers from Europe to areas need- 
ing manpower and urged the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to “do everything in their 
power to further European migration by technical 
assistance or other means.” The International 
Labor Organization was asked to prepare for a 
formal conference on the problem of migration, 
and, in the meantime, to intensify its present activ- 
ities in the field of migration and to study the best 
form of cooperation on the international level. 
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Commission on Status of Women 


The Commission on Status of Women ended its 
2-week session at Lake Success on May 19 with 
approval of its report to the Economic and Social 

ouncil. During its last week, the Commission 
adopted resolutions on the participation of women 
in the work of the United Nations, penal laws for 
women, political education for women who have 
recently acquired the right to vote, educational 
opportunities for women, the problem of Greek 
mothers whose children have not been repatriated, 
the plight of certain women war victims, and 
women’s participation in technical assistance 
programs. 

_In a resolution approved May 12, the Commis- 
sion — greater participation of women in the 
work of the United Nations. It “suggests that the 
Economic and Social Council draw the attention 
of States Members to the desirability of greater 
participation of women in delegations.” 

On the matter of penal laws for women, the 
Commission recommended asking the Social Com- 
mission, in its study of problems concerning the 
prevention of crime bea treatment of offenders, 
to consider the concern of the Commission on the 
Status of Women that there should be no discrimi- 
nation in penal law and its application and that 
there should be provision for the particular needs 
of women in all probation, parole, vocational 
training, and welfare and rehabilitation. 

After consideration of a Unesco report on edu- 
cational opportunities for women in the various 
countries of the world, the Commission, on May 17, 
decided to request the Secretary-General and 
Unesco to complete a survey on this subject; to 
promote world opinion in favor of equal educa- 
tional opportunities ; and to emphasis, particularly 
in connection with the development of funda- 
mental and adult education in underdeveloped 
countries, techniques to encourage women’s social 
advancement. 

With respect to political education for women, 
the Commission, on May 16, decided to ask the 
Economic and Social Council to instruct the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare a “study-guide or pam- 
phlet,” from data already gathered, which would 
assist organizations working for the political edu- 
cation of women in countries where women have 
recently acquired the right to vote or where be- 
ginning to participate in public affairs. In this 
connection, Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman of the 
United States called the Commission’s attention 
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to the two Japanese women attending this session 
as observers and described the program of political 
education for women in Japan where women ac- 
quired the right to vote only 5 years ago, 

After discussing the problem of Greek mothers 
whose children have not been repatriated, the 
Commission approved a resolution on May 17 ex- 
preenne the hope that such repatriation will be 
prompry undertaken and confidence that the Sec- 
retary-General will urge the General Assembly to 
find new ways to solve this problem in case the 
children are not returned. 

The same day, the Commission approved a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to circu- 
late to governments those parts of a questionnaire 
on the legal status and treatment of women con- 
cerned with contractual and property rights and 
family law. The following day, the Commission 
adopted two further resolutions: the first asking 
that the attention of the Social Commission, the 
World Health Organization, and other appro- 
priate agencies be called to the plight of women 
survivors of concentration camps who had been 
subjected to so-called medical experiments by the 
Nazi; and the second calling attention to the part 
women should play in technical assistance 
programs. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


The Working Committee of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments met on May 18 to con- 
sider item 3 on its program of work, study of the 
—— of safeguards. Alternate representative 

rank Nash presented the United States views on 
this question. The Working Committee agreed 
to meet again in June to consider the United States 
proposal. 

Mr. Nash stated that the objective of safeguards 
is to assure fulfillment of treaty obligations, when 
undertaken, on regulation and reduction of con- 
ventional armaments and armed forces. He said 
that such safeguards should be of a character to 
permit prompt detection and warning of any 
treaty violations. Toward this end, he proposed 
the establishment within the United Nations sys- 
tem of an international agency to supervise and 
administer the system for the regulation and re- 
duction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces, yet to be discussed. This agency would 
have a governing board composed of representa- 
tives of the states on the Security Council and a 
corps to verify by direct inspection the regular 
reports to be submitted by individual states sup- 
plying information on such matters as armaments 
and armed forces. The proposed agency would 
also be responsible for promptly referring any 
violations or evasions of the treaty to the Security 
Council. If the Council failed to take action, 
parties to the treaty would be relieved of their 
obligations under it. 


May 22, 1950 


Human Rights Commission 


The Human Rights Commission on May 17 
completed its first reading of the draft Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights after decidin 
to remit without discussion two controversia 
articles to the Economic and Social Council. The 
United States representative, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, opposed this decision on the ground 
that the Commission was in the best position to 
make recommendations on these two articles, 
which concern obligations under the covenant 
where a federal-state relationship exists and with 
respect to dependent territories. 


Subcommission on Economic Development 


The fourth session of the Subcommission on 
Economic Development, which opened at Lake 
Success on April 17, concluded, on May 11, with 
approval of the Subcommission’s report on the 
problem of financing economic development in 
underdeveloped countries. This report stresses 
the need, in connection with the Economic and 
Social Council’s future work in this field, for 
studies of unemployment, underemployment, and 
disguised unemployment in underdeveloped 
countries. 


Statistical Commission 


The fifth session of the Statistical Commission, 
which had opened at Lake Success on May 8, com- 

leted consideration of the last substantive item on 
its 10-point agenda on May 12 and, on May 17, 
unanimously approved its report to the Economic 
and Social Council. Chairman Ph. J. Idenberg of 
the Netherlands complimented the Secretariat and 
expressed regret at the absence of the Soviet, 
Ukrainian, and Czechoslovakian representatives 
but also insisted that this absence did not in- 
validate the Commission’s work. At the opening 
of the session, the Soviet and Czechoslovak repre- 
sentatives had walked out when the former’s mo- 
tion to unseat “the representative of the Kuomin- 
tang group” was ruled out of order; the Ukrainian 
representative was absent. 

The Commission made a number of recom- 
mendations on statistical sampling, statistical clas- 
sification, research in statistical methods and 
standards, development of national statistics, and 
coordination of statistical activities. A decision 
was made that the Committee on Statistical Clas- 
sification, which had met during the week pre- 
ceding the opening of the Commission, should be 
reconstituted. Stuart Rice of the United States 
suggested that the Economic and Social Council 
enlarge the Commission’s membership from 12 
to 15 in order to permit greater geographical 
distribution. The Commission confirmed his 
suggestion. 
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